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TELEPHONING FROM AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS, BOATS The mobile telephone resembles an ordinary telephone, except 
that it contains a ‘‘push-to-talk’’ button. Conversations may travel part way by radio and part way by telephone line. Bell telephone 


companies can supply either complete mobile service, or furnish and maintain equipment for private radio systems. 


More and More Telephones 


Are Going Traveling These Days 


Bell System mobile telephone 
service —a big time and money 
saver —is growing rapidly 

This service is now available in 
210 areas in the United States, in- 
‘ luding most cities of over 150,000 
and many smaller places. 

Traveling telephones are necessi- 
ties to many lines of business hav- 
ing vehicles on the road and to 
professional people, 

Often mobile service is the only 


way to reach quickly a moving car, 
truck or boat. And from a mobile 


telephone you can talk with your 
own dispate her's office or with any 


other telephone anywhere 


Mobile telephones cut labor and 
vehicle-operating costs for many 
types of business. Bell System cus- 
tomers receive these advantages 
without capital outlay, equipment 
obsolescence or maintenance 


problems. 


This modern convenience is an- 
other example of how the telephone 
is being made useful to more and 


more people, 





THREE TYPES OF SERVICE 


= 


GENERAL Two-way telephone service betweer 
a mobile telephone and any other telephone 


DISPATCHING Special! two-way dispatch serv 
between a particular telephone at a custor 
dispatching office and mobile units 
vehicles 


=a —_ 


SIGNALING One-way, non-talking 
notify the driver of a particula 
omply with prearranged instructions, such as 
ailing the office from the nearest telephone 


Bell Telephone System 








This electrical “brain” can 


Whether you number your accounts in thou 
or in hundreds, the chances are you can save 
from 40% to 60% on bookkeeping costs by mecha 
nizing with the fully electrified Remington Rand 
accounting machine 


and 


And because this machine substitutes elect 
cal “brains” for human, your bookkeeper is re 
lieved of all the mental strain of co nputing 
totaling, checking and rechecking 
of the overtime and emotional tension 


relieved 


that su 
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cut your bookkeeping costs 


illy iccompany pr ik work-loads at payroll time 


ind month-end 


See your local Remington Rand representa 


Put it square ly up to him to prove how 
Remington Rand mechanized accounting me th 
xls will benefit you 


KMemington Flan 


Room 1215, 315 Fourth Ave 


tive 


New York 10, N. Y 





Now...transmit sales data in seconds 


to Branch... Home Office... Factory 


NEW A BM TRANSCEIVER 


sends and receives 
IBM Punched Cards by 
telephone or telegraph 


Even if your sales operations are widely separated, you need 
never lose a single day processing a customer's order. With the 
new IBM Transceivers you can now transmit information on 
IBM cards—including detailed sales data—over telephone or 
telegraph wires, quickly, accurately, automatically. A card fed 
into one end of the line actually produces a duplicate card on 
the other. The results? 


You can fill orders faster . . . because cards received at the 
factory are complete . . . ready for processing. 

You can bill customers immediately from the home office. 
There's no delay waiting for orders to come in by mail 

You can maintain automatic centralized inventory control. 


ou can produce consolidated sales figures almost over- 
night. 
Your local IBM office will be glad to give you the full story on 
this important development, or write: International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


; 
IBM 


TRAOE- mann 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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7 chnuany 19558 The Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics forecasts expenditures of 


$39.5 billion in new construc- 
tion during 1955. This doesn’t 


! MANAGEMENT POLICIES include modernization, repairs 


additions, and alterations 





Trends in Executive Compensation Plans 4 which hike the total to some 
: ; $60 billion. The picture is 

What Makes an Executive Tick 20 double-barreled, It shows In- 

Is 1955 the Year for EDP? Herbert Braver 22 land Steel using steel to con 


struct more facilities to pro- 
vide more steel for other 
people's construction activities 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Is Poor Inventory Control Costing You Money? . Richard Neumaier ly Next Wonth 
12 Ways to Help Your Salesmen Work With the Office Aspley 26 Executives will get a kick 


out of the candid opinions ex 

pressed in next month's lead 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS article, “Indoctrinating the 
New Executive.” Ideas and 

opinions will come from several 

Are Office Production Standards the Answer? Harry L. Wylie 12 ative lately promoted o1 
Marilyn Frenc! 16 brought in from the outside, as 


Rotary International’s New Offices e 
well as from “incumbents 


Using Phone Recording System to Cut Peak Loads AR. Lipova 32 
New Systems and Equipment 45 


The series on work simplifi 

cation will continue with a case 

EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS study on how an attempt to 
cure a bad office practice re 

sulted in improved production 


Making Better Employees 25 efficiency in a major company 
What Are Companies Doing About Vacations? F. Van Houter 28 ova 

Interview Types I Have Met — LaMar 36 Herb Brayer returns with 
Human Relations in Business 43 Part Two in his roundup of in 


formation on electronic data 
processing. This will cover the 
questions of labor, obsolescence 
and centralization, Harry Wylie 
will be back with another idea 


DEPARTMENTS 





Offices in the News ' 4 New Books 50 piece on ways to improve office 
- methods. All in all, you'll get a 

i j 3 > > . c ; 
Business Tips 48 Business on the March 32 magasins crammed With esetel 


information 
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An error in the selection of personne! 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a and daily becoming more 


of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved rome oreo for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry aa based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,”’ these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personne! selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
sanattabily, 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, om and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Pree Booklet 


Send for this free il 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec 
tion procedures work 
Ineluded are a num 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personne! 
selection procedures 
Please indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forma for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel. 


Two girls do it now where before it took five to handle the policy typing at 
Highway Casualty Company. Policy, invoice, audit are typed in one operation 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Reversing the Trend from city to 


Expanding Its Expansion plans, 
Safeway Stores, Inc., announced a 
15-store, $5-million addition to its 
expansion plans for Arizona, first 
disclosed a year ago. At that time, 
President Lingan A. Warren said 
the supermarket chain would build 
8 new stores and a distribution cen- 
ter and office building in Phoenix 
at an estimated cost of $10 million. 
Work on the initial program will be 
completed this year, with the latest 
additions in operation by the end 
of 1956. 


Hotel Into Office Building. The 
former Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, will be reconstructed as a 
modern office building. Albert M. 
Greenfield, chairman of Bankers 
Securities Corporation which owns 
the property, estimates the total 
reconstruction cost, including 
tenant improvements, at about $4 
million, The building will be named 
for the Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company, which 
will occupy the second and third 
floors. Adding 3 stories to the for- 
mer hotel structure, the building 
will be 17 stories high. Occupancy 
is set for September 


suburb, Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Newark, N. J., 
has abandoned the idea of building 
in a suburban area there. Although 
the company bought 150 acres fo 
that purpose, the advantages of 
staying in the city have outweighed 
other considerations, according to 
W. Paul Stillman, chairman, and 
H. Bruce Palmer, president. Mutual 
recently sold its home office build- 
ing in Newark and plans to build 
a multistory office building on an- 
other site. 

Current Problems of Canadian 
business and industrial offices will 
be featured in exhibits and confer- 
ence sessions of the National Of- 
fice Management Association's 
Thirty-sixth International Confer- 
ence and Annua! Office Machinery 
and Equipment Exposition in 
Toronto, May 22 to 26. Many de- 
velopments in office machinery and 
equipment will be on display pub- 
licly for the first time by leading 
manufacturers. Office managers 
executives, and office workers will 
be given the opportunity to see all 
of this in one location, the Mutual 
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Arena, headquarters for the expo- 
sition. Conference sessions will be 
at the Royal York Hotel. The 
Toronto NOMA chapter, host for 
the events, is the fourth largest of 
the association’s 152 chapters in 
the United States and Canada. 


On Display are furnishings of the 
actual sales, clerical, and private 
offices of The General Fireproofing 
Company’s new branch office and 
warehouse in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Located next to the showroom, 
these offices have been laid out so 
that their furniture and equipment 
are visible to customers. The build- 
ing has offices and showroom 
across the full width of the two- 
story section on Chester Avenue. 
Aluminum sash, rising to a height 
of 32 feet, has been enclosed with 
plate glass in the continuous win- 
dow areas; and rough green, semi- 
tempered, heat-absorbing glass has 
been used for spandrels. The build- 
ing is heated through baseboard 
radiation. Continuous fluorescent 
lighting units with diffusing lenses 
and adjustable spotlights have been 
recessed in a suspended acoustic 
ceiling. The showroom has asphalt 
tile flooring, with terrazzo floor in 
the vestibule. A 15,000-square-foot 
warehouse area is located directly 
behind the showroom, with a two- 
level shop and service layout in 
one corner. 


Metal-Clad Building is under con- 
struction at 150 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. About 750,000 pounds 
of stainless steel will be used in the 
42-story Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
office building. To conform with 
New York's building and fire code, 
a 4-inch-thick masonry wall will 
back up the stainless steel skin, 
with air space between. Elevator 
cabs and doors and lobby trim will 
also be of stainless steel. For easy 
maintenance, the 3,200 windows 
will pivot on a vertical axis so they 
can be cleaned from inside the 
building. An estimated 7,500 people 
will occupy the building, with 
Socony-Vacuum using almost half 
the office space. Completion is 
scheduled for the spring of 1956 


Industry Invested $185 million in 
expansion in the Chicago area dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1954, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. This 
figure represents a substantial gain 
over the similar period for 1953, 
and is the third largest postwar 
total. The number of projects is 
(Continued on page 42) 
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How XEROGRAPHY ~~~ 


cuts duplicating costs £30,000 a year 
for TWA Trans World Airlines 


U.S.A. © EUROPE © AFRICA © ASIA 





SPEEDS ¢ |. Fiwancial REPORTS AND CHARTS TO MANAGEMENT 
2. SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE MANUAL REVISIONS 
3. PRODUCTION OF FORMS AND ILLUSTRATIVE TRAINING MATERIAL 


From its earliest beginnings 


I'rans World Airlines has been in the fore- 
front of aviation development, constantly seeking methods and devices 
to improve equipment and passenge comfort 

Convinced that xerography offered a new and better way to get paper- 
work done cheaper, faster and with photographic accuracy, TWA ine 


I 
stalled XeroX% 


copying equipment to prepare offset paper masters for 


duplicating. Result: TTWA’s annual paperwork expenses trimmed by 

S30 000! 

Monthly revisions in TWA’s service xerography onto an offset paper master, 
manuals and parts catalog are speedily These masters are used to run off multi 
done by strippin n up-to-date data ple copies on an offset duplicator Copies 
onto the originals which are then copied can be made from one or both sides of 
onto paper masters by xerography. Ds original material, by xerography, in en 
tailed financial reports to management larwed, reduced or same siz 
that cost about $70 using previous For use in diazo type machines, trans 
! hods, n cost just $4, using xeroy lucent intermediates can be made from 
raphy. Wall e charts are easily included an iginal in the same speedy way 
ind x maintenance manual the It is now possible with xerography tw 
are reduced p by xerography make up to 8 copies from 1 xerographic 

Anythi ritten typed drawn ot image, including an offset paper master 


printed 1 be reproduced with photo or translucent intermediat 


graphic accuracy in about minutes by 


Write for proof of performance folders showing how companies of all kinds, 


large and small, are cutting costs and speeding paperwork with xerography,. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


55-63X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 









FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN. 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda- 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T 
Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 
and approach to selling which simply 
cannot fail. Over 200,000 copies 


sold. 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR. 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blue 
prints the way. Over 300,000 copies 
sold 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C. 
Aspley. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a quality 
product in a buyers’ market. Over 
500,000 copies sold 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E. Holler 
former sales manager for Chevrolet 
An inspiring book that packs a real 
punch. Over 250,000 copies sold 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELL 





Lettou. FROM READERS 


Pulling Together 


The Steel Sales Corporation story 
(Nov. 1954) so closely parallels the 
organization we have been trying to 
set up ourselves, we believe reprints 
would help our people understand 
what we are trying to do. Send 100 
reprints, please. 


ANDREW WartrT, Jr. 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Basic Research 


Please send us a copy of the ar- 
ticle “Why American Firms Look to 
Europe for Basic Research.” 


WILLIAM COPULSKY 
Grace Chemical Co 
New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Firms in Europe 


I have just assumed the responsi- 
bility for our English subsidiary, the 
Kenwood Silver Company, Sheffield, 
England; and I wondered if your 
magazine has had articles similar to 
the one on American industry in 
Scotland (Jan. 1955) in the past, or 
if you plan any for future issues 
James J. TOWNSEND 
Manager of Export 
Oneida Ltd. 

Oneida, N. Y 


We're sending past issues and will 
have more such articles in the future 


Steno Pools 


Please send me any material you 
have on stenographic pools for large 
or small businesses 


LOLA M. Brown 
Peterson, Howell & Heather, Inc 
Baltimore, Md. 


Simplified Filing 


We are considering revising our 
filing system. Would you tell us 
where to obtain the best and most 
simplified information on filing. 

Jack N. TRESNER 

Executive Vice President 

Oklahoma Benefit Life Insurance Co 
Enid, Okla 


A Generous Offer 


If any banks or corporations are 
seriously interested in work simpli- 
fication, we would be glad to send 
them samples of our charts as well 


as literature on their use. Our pro- 
gram is 2 years old and we have 
found it very beneficial 

J. P. McGoveri 

The Bank of New York 

New York 15, N. Y 


Work Simplification 


A recent issue of your magazine 
dealt with work simplification in 
mail-order operations. Are reprints of 
this or any other such article avail- 
able? Do you have printed material 
or films you might recommend on 
planning, standards of work perform- 
ance, or evaluation of employees? 
ARTHUR R. KING 
Supervisor, In-Service Training 
Department of Civil Service 
Trenton, N. J 


Postage Meters 


As your publication handles adver- 
tisements for the best office equip- 
ment companies, will you please send 
us a list of the principal manufac- 
turers of postage meters? We are 
interested in purchasing one 
ANGEL M. JAEN 
Cuentas Comercials, S. A 
Panama, R. P 


New Construction 


We plan to start constructing a 
new office building very soon. Can 
you tell us where we can get printed 
material which illustrates the best 
type of modern office arrangement 
and furniture? 


Howarp A. COWDEN 
President 

Consumers Cooperative Assn 
Kansas City, Mo 


Saving Time 


‘ Liked Wylie’s article, “Ten 
Ways to Save Time.” May we have 
your permission to reproduce it? 

L. K. JONAS 
Texas Engineering Extension Service 
College Station, Texas 


Perpetual Inventory 


I am wondering if you would have 
any merchandising perpetual inven- 
tory systems to recommend. We 
handle many products and have two 
warehouses located in different 
towns, but we are not satisfied with 
our inventory control 
DEAN O. WAGNER 
Winnebago Service Co 
Rockford, Tl 
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Who Goofed? 


The fellow who handled the picture 
cut line on page 48 of the, December 
issue must have started the holiday 
season early. You will note he 
traveled from Goodyear to Goodrich 


Mark L. FELBER 

Public Relations Department 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Inc. 

Akron, Ohio 


We'd explain if we could, It wasn't 
New Year’s Eve. 


.. . I am still not sure whether 
Don Ebner is with Goodyear or 
Goodrich. 

D. A, PLOESSER 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Mr. Ebner is with Goodyear 


Fading Star, Wasted Talent? 


I have been a salesman and a sales 
engineer for nearly 40 years 
have the outstanding record of any- 
one in the power shovel and crane 
business in New York State. Today 

., am unable to get a job up to 
the one I started on in 1919 

Your article, “Should Salesmen Be 
Benched at 657” is very interesting 
and enlightening. I am 59 and can 
drive my car 50,000 miles a year 
better than the “kids” I am meeting 
as salesmen. I have worn out 23 cars 
in my several million miles of sales 
traveling and doubt if the kids to- 
day would have the health or am- 
bition to accept such connections 
Hope you continue to bring to light 
intelligent ideas regarding age being 
a state of mind and body. 


STANLEY R. SHEPARD 
Albany, N. Y. 


“ee vs. “‘e 


I have recently subscribed to 
AMERICAN Business and find this 
magazine one of the finest. But why 
the spelling of employe with two 
“ee’s"? The Wall Street Journal 
Chicago. Tribune, Sun-Times, the 
New York papers, and many busi- 
ness publications are now using the 
single spelling 
Harriet Davis, Editor 
Certified News 
Wilson & Co., Inc 
Chicago, Tl 

We use the U. S. Government Style 
Manual. It will catch up with the 
trends in a few years 


Noise Control 


liked your story on noise con- 
trol. Please send us 1,000 reprints 
L. S. GLEAVES 
Koller & Smith Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y 
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New uses for punch cards! 


You may not want to paper your 
walls with punch cards, but it’s get- 
ting to the point these days where 
you can use ’em for practically every- 
thing else. The new Cummins Cardi- 
tioner now makes it feasible to put 
time clock cards, payroll checks, divi- 
dend checks, money orders, proxies, 
bonds —a whole host of things — on 
punch cards. 

Heretofore, it was impracticable to 
use punch cards in many instances 
because of the cost and bother result 








ing from damaged cards. Rumpled 
edges, creases, staples, paper clips, 
cellophane tape—all caused no end 
of trouble, jammed sorting machines, 
required costly, time-wasting hand 
sorting. 

But the new Cummins Carditioner 
puts an end to all this. It “irons out” 
rumpled punch cards, restoring them 
to usable condition. And it rejects 
those with foreign objects attached 
all at a rate of 275 cards per minute! 
It virtually eliminates hand sorting, 
does away with any chance for human 
error, gets jobs done faster, better 

For full information on this amaz- 
ing new machine that makes punch 
cards practicable, mail coupon below. 


Cummins Carditioner resteres imperfect 
punch cards to usable condition. Permits use 
of modern, efficient tabulating equipment. 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicege Corp 


Cummins Dept. AB-25, 4740 N. Rovenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 
Business Please send me full information on Cummins Carditioners 
Machines sia, 

sales and a 


service offices 
in principal 
cities 


City 


Name of Busine 


Address of Business 


Stote 








Hts New! 
MICRO-TWIN RECORDER#READER 


complete, Jow-cost micropilming. 


| in one unit 


Belli Howell / Burroughs 


Now, small as well as large businesses can enjoy 
the time-saving, space-saving, money-saving bene- 
fits of microfilming ... for the unique Micro-Twin 
combines both recorder and reader in a single 
compact unit at a price less than you might have 
expected to pay for a recorder alone! 

The Micro-Twin, with its 37-to-1 reduction camera, 
records documents as wide as 11 inches on just 
half of the 16-mm film width. Documents can be 
photographed back and front simultaneously. 
Full-size facsimile prints can be produced quickly, 
direct from microfilm in the reader. For hard-to- 
read material, a 24-to-1 camera is available. 

An optional Acro-Feeder provides rapid feeding 








Surroughs Micro-Accounting 
the modern business science of 
simplified accounting—now be- 
comes a low-investment reality 
with the Micro-Twin recorder- 
reader. It eliminates wasted forms 
and duplicated motions . . . as- 
sures complete and exact infor- 
mation for speedy reference... 
and materially reduces the cost 
of doing business. 


and accurate spacing—all automatically. The ex- 
clusive indexing meter is the last word in rapid 
location of filmed documents. The Micro-Twin 
does the complete, modern microfilming job, yet 
it is as easy to use as a box camera. 

The compact Micro-Twin is available with the 
matching stand and work organizer, as shown 
here, or in a model that fits conveniently and 
securely on a work table or desk. 

Why not find out about the many ways your 
business can profit with the Micro-Twin? Just 
phone your near-by Burroughs representative for 
the complete story. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever. theres business theres Burroughs 
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The Trends in Executive 


Compensation Plans 





How has the reduction in ex- 


cess profits tax been related 
to executive compensation? 
What are today's trends in 
bonus payments and de- 
ferred compensation plans? 
Is executive pay keeping 
pace with profits? What are 
various plans effective in 
preventing executive turn- 
over and providing ade- 
quate incentive? 


Have you considered the 
funded plans in which the 
moneys are invested in com- 
mon stocks as a method of 
insuring participants of a 
fair income that will fluctu- 
ate according to dollar 
values? What about execu- 
tive employment contracts? 
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A Dartnell Survey 


ITH psychologists practically 

crawling out of the woodwork 
of directors’ tables trying to find 
what executives are made of, 
AMERICAN BuSINESS decided to 
take a fast look at what execu- 
tives are making. As the mind- 
readers discover that the top brass, 
like boys and girls, is made of 
“sugar and spice and everything 
nice” and “snips and snails and 
puppy dogs’ tails,” our editors dis- 
covered with no trouble at all that 
executives are making money—for 
themselves, for stockholders, and 
all the others who depend upon 
business and industry for a living 
Salaries of chief executives, ac- 
cording to the survey, have in- 
creased by a median figure of 20.8 
per cent from 1949 to 1955. 

The aim was to take a scouting 
trip through the upper executive 
levels to see if the time had come 
to bring readers up to date on 
what's happening to the compen- 
sation of the men and women who 
direct American enterprises. We 
took a full-length tour during 1949 
and 1950, as many will remember. 

In 1954, the policy-level execu- 
tive became more _ important 
moneywise than ever before. That 
is, the monetary value of an ex 
ecutive’s decisions increased many 
times because the excess profits tax 
was removed 

Corporate profits have outpaced 
salaries. According to American 
Management Association, corporate 
profits during the same 5-year 
period rose 28 per cent. However 
corporate profits can be a fair in 
dex of executive salaries only un- 
der special conditions 

For instance, in 1949, many 
war-born companies were still in 
their infancy. Many veteran-con- 
ceived enterprises were just taking 
their first deep breath. It was like 
seeing the whole dream of Demox 
racy come true to look over the 
survey reports of some of these 
companies. In 1949, the highest 
paid officer of one such company 
was listed as drawing a salary of 
$6,000 and a bonus of $200. Then 
in 1954, the same man was pulling 





down $30,000. Many a_ reader 
knows that story—and will! be will- 
ing to bet plenty that in 1949, the 
company probably owed the execu- 
tive money on his salary. 

In the 5-year period, these com- 
panies doubled, tripled, and even 
quadrupled their gross profits. In 
the plastics industry and the new 
industries opened up by atomic 
energy, such cases were the rule 
rather than the exception. In these 
instances, profits are a good index 
to salary. There's a direct relation- 
ship between the profits and the 
compensation of men who risk 
everything to start these busi- 
nesses or revive failing companies. 

In an established company, under 
normal growth conditions, it may 
be convenient to use profits as a 
yardstick for salaries, but it isn't 
usually a realistic method, There 
are dozens of other factors to be 
considered, according to a banker 
who is willing to be called a pro- 
fessional board member. 

“I have my doubts as to whether 
any executive would go so far as 
to take credit for the generally 
prosperous years we have enjoyed 
recently,” said this observer. “I 
know that I’ve never seen an ex- 
ecutive take credit for the bad 
years, and some of us haven't been 
doing so well in certain lines. The 
board, or whoever is responsible 
for executive salary recommenda- 
tions, must take an objective look 
at the situation, Where the com- 
pany has had some particularly 
outstanding success profitwise, it 
is also due to efforts at other levels 
of management, especially where 
research and development play a 
large part. These factors must also 
be recognized. 

“Where it is possible, we assess 
the needs of the man who is due 
for an increase, He’s human; his 
reward doesn’t have to be money. 
Maybe, more than anything else, he 
wants competent people to whom 
he can delegate authority. Maybe 
he wants a better working arrange- 
ment, more authority, the go-ahead 
on a pet project. It’s a good thing 
to find out what a man wants and 
try to give him that, rather than 
toss a raise at him. Quite often we 
find that the man would like as- 
sured security for his family and 
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for his retirement. This we can 
give in the form of added retire- 
ment benefits, or through other 
similar arrangements.” 

A former railroad president had 
this to say when he was queried 
about executive compensation: 
“For 30 years, I was paid accord- 
ing to my job. I think that for 20 
years I was ready for an executive 
position, but the way I went up 
was the railroad way—seniority. 
If I had one word of advice to give 
businessmen, it would be to start 
rating men and paying them on the 
basis of what they are worth, not 
what the job is supposed to be 
worth, according to some arbitrary 
scale, 

“Railroads aren't doing too 
badly, but no one can say how well 
they'd be doing today if they 
hadn't lost so many potential ex- 


ecutives because of poor promotion 
methods. And most of them 
haven't changed—even at the top 
levels. A few dollars might not 
have made a difference, but the 
right to make decisions certainly 
would have kept a lot of those good 
men with us. Pay the man; reward 
him according to his worth and 
give him a job to do that makes 
him worth while to the company.” 

Considering taxes, executives 
didn’t fare as well as wage earners, 
during the period from 1949 to 
1954, in increasing the total per- 
centage of take-home pay. True, 
their compensation went up at an 
average rate of about 5 per cent 
a year after the 1949-1950 plateau, 
but Uncle took a whopping slice at 
these higher salaries all the way. 
A compensatory factor was the 
move of most companies to provide 


Compensation Changes of Chief Executives 
1949-1954 — (Medians) 
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Per Cent increase to Those Earning Less Than $30,000 in 1949 
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Per Cent No Change 





Per Cent increase to Those Earning $30,000 to $50,000 in 1949 


Per Cent Increase to Those Earning Over $50,000 in 1949 


Per Cent Increase to Those Increased During Period 


Per Cent Decrease to Those Decreased During Period 


Per Cent Net Increase for Whole Group 


30% 


29.5% 


33.3% 


17% 


11% 








greater retirement or deferred pay- 
ment benefits. Most plans of this 
sort pay off in x number of dollars 
after x number of years. But while 
some people may shrug their 
shoulders and say, “What's the 
difference; that’s savings, too,” 
consider the fact that what looks 
like an adequate retirement income 
today may shrink tomorrow. Social 
Security payments were recently 
increased so those who depended 
upon them could get by. Who can 
guarantee the value of a dollar 10 
years from now? Some economists 
hold the view that we have entered 
a period of progressive inflation 
which could pull our present 52- 
cent dollar down to 25 cents by 
1965. But that is anyone’s guess. 

In the course of the survey, it 
was noted that a prediction made 
in the Dartnell survey of 5 years 
ago was being borne out. At that 
time it was very clear that there 
would be a great swing to execu- 
tive pay plans which provided: 

1. Capital gains subject to the 
lesser capital gains tax rather than 
the taxes imposed upon ‘‘unearned’”’ 
income. 

2. Deferred compensation plans 
and stock options. 

3. Plans protecting executives 
and dependents as well as provid- 
ing high retirement benefits. 

In 1949, this type of executive 
benefit was already building up in 
popularity. About 52 per cent of 
companies had such plans more or 
less perfected. High taxes (confis- 
catory, if you please), salary 
stabilization experiences, and in- 
flation gave a mighty impetus to 
the overhauling of compensation 
plans. Pension plans, qualified un- 
der section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, are very good for 
employees participating. They have 
no tax liability until the benefits 
are collected, and the employer's 
contributions can’t be forfeited. 
There is a tax responsibility where 
life insurance is issued to these 
employees. In 1954, more than 74 
per cent of companies had formal 
retirement and dependent protec- 
tion plans. 

Actually, because of the stock 
option plans, many of them vary- 
ing in several respects, it’s a dif- 
ficult thing to even estimate the 
actual total remuneration of some 
executives. They don’t have to take 
up their options until they wish, 
although the limit is usually within 
a 10-year period. It doesn’t become 
income until the option is seized. 
As one executive said, ‘When 
things get dull around the com- 
pany, I worry about my stock op- 
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tions. But mostly, I'd forget I have 
them if it weren’t for others telling 
me what to do and when to do it. 
I'll probably do my worrying when 
the bears start growling.” 

Bonuses, as far as most upper 
bracket companies are concerned, 
are rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Today, it’s a raise in retire- 
ment income, deferred income, 
stock options, or some form of 
compensation, such as the spin-off 
which offers an opportunity for 
capital gains. All have their profit- 
sharing aspects. The prospective 
pension is the most popular spot 
for the corporate reward, the sur- 
vey revealed. Anticipated pension 
income has been rising steadily. 
Company money put into an execu- 
tive pension plan has the effect of 
paying an executive almost $1.70 
on $1.00 of company funds. 

Included in the survey were 
many executives, popularly known 
as “professional executives,” who 
were guaranteed sizable amounts 
for periods ranging up to 10 years 
if they should leave the company 
that had engaged them, “.. . for not 
entering the employ of any com- 
pany which can be considered as 
competitive to their present em- 
ployer.”’ This is protection (in some 
cases) and it is also a deferred 
compensation plan. 

The pay of the chief executive of 
a company is the starting point of 
compensation from top to bottom. 
Sometimes this chief executive is 
board chairman, sometimes presi- 
dent, and sometimes there are two 
such executives, one handling line 
responsibilities, the other, staff. 
Their salaries, deferred compensa- 
tion, and other emoluments are not 
only the concern of the directors 
and even the stockholders, but of 
the Internal Revenue Department. 
The latter merely looks at the 
figure to see if salaries paid such 
executives are “reasonable’’ in the 
dim light of what “the other guy 
is doing.” This, as any executive 
knows, is a questionable procedure. 
A more difficult, but practical, 
yardstick would be to look at the 
pay in the light of what the man 
who is getting the compensation is 
doing for the company and what 
he may be able to do in the future, 
as our railroad executive has 
pointed out. However, the interest 
of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment is not in keeping salaries in 
line. It mainly wants the salary 
figure to be in line so that, as in an 
owner-manager type of operation, 
extra income will be fully taxable. 

The stockholders are a different 
matter. The most interesting part 
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of some proxy statements, to some 
people is the revelation of the of- 
ficers’ salaries. ““Wow, look at what 
that guy is making,” says Joe Pub- 
lic, signing his name to a dividend 
check for $1.50. Joe is just liable 
to make news at a _ stockholders’ 
meeting and is always red meat for 
the manipulator in a proxy fight. 
In this day of the “little” stock- 
holder and the employee stock- 
holder, officers’ salaries must be 
justifiable. As one company presi- 
dent said, “Now that we have an 
employee stock bonus plan, I’m on 
the elevator at 7:55 every week- 
day morning.” 

There’s another factor in a presi- 
dent’s salary: What can the com- 
pany afford? One airline last year 
dropped executive salaries a good- 
ly percentage due to a crippling 
strike. It probably hurt, but none 
of the executives are slacking up 
in their everyday efforts to build 
the company. In fact, they’re work- 
ing harder than ever before to get 
the company over the hump. 





has been said about the 
need to hold executives and meth- 
ods of compensating them so they 
will “stay with the company.” It 
is quite impossible for any com- 
pany management to take the view 


A lot 


that as executives transfer from 
company to company, the country’s 
reserve of executive manpower is 
being improved and each executive 
is becoming more valuable as his 
experience broadens, This altruis- 
tic viewpoint is much too costly 
for any businessman. It is limited 
to the people who are doing the 
moving and to college professors. 

More and more, some of our top 
executives are coming to the view 
that the most popular method of 


holding executives is not good 
business. This is, of course, the 
retirement benefit method. Most 
new contributory pension plans 


have a “vesting scale” that takes 
some of the curse off this. There's 
nothing more detrimental to a com- 
pany that wants to maintain a 
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U. S. Steel Corporation Pension Table 


VONCONTRIBUTORY PENSION BENEFITS 


{rerage 
innual 
Salary for 
10 Years 
Preceding 


innual Benefits for Years of Service Indicated 


Retirement I Years 10 Years 6 Year 
® 10,000 ® 1.500 & 2.000 ® 2.500 
25,000 750 5,000 6,250 
30,000 7,500 10,000 12,500 
75.000 11,250 15.000 18,750 
100,000 15.000 20.000 25.000 
150,000 22,500 $0,000 17,500 
200,000 10.000 40,000 50,000 


Under employment arrangements with 
Messrs. Fairless and Voorhees, each is en 
titled upon retirement to receive certain 
annual payments during his lifetime, or, at 
his election, to receive an actuarially 
equivalent smaller sum for the lives of 
Im the 


event of retirement on the contract anni 


himself and a married beneficiary 


versary following attainment of age 65, the 
approximate annual amounts to which 
Messrs. Fairless and Voorhees would be 
entitled are $70,000 and $75,000, reapec 
tively, or smaller amounts if beneficiaries 
are named. Because of these arrangements 
each has waived his right to any benefits 
under the noncontributory part of the 
Pension Plan. Both participate in the con 


tributory part of the Plan 


CONTRIBUTORY 
PENSION BENEFITS 


{rerage 
innual 
Salary for 
Period of 


Satisfaction 


Annual 
Benefit for 
Each Year of 


Participation 
wv } ears 


* S.000 ® 10,000 * 70 
7,500 25,000 20 
15,000 50,000 470 
2v,500 75,000 720 
$0,000 100,000 e70 
45.000 150,000 1,470 
60,000 200,000 1,970 


“Under a similar employment arrange 
ment Mr. Olds, who upon his retirement 
elected to receive the actuarially equiva 
lent smaller sum, receives $38,740 annu 
ally. Mr. Olds waived his rights to any 
benefits under the noncontributory part of 
the Pension Plan, but participates in the 
contributory part of the Pension Plan 

Neither Mr. Taylor, nor directors who 
are not officers, will receive any benefits 
under the Corporation's Pension Plan 
Messrs. Blough, Hood & Tyson are par 
ticipants in the contributory part of the 
Pension Plan and, if employed until retire 
ment after attaining age 65, will be eligible 
for benefits under the noncontributory 
part of the Pension Plan 
provisions continue in effect until such 


assuming its 


retirements occur 


1] 





HE experience of one of the 

largest banks in the Midwest 
suggests using production stand- 
ards for office and professional 
workers as guides in relating pro- 
ductive man-hours to the work- 
load, Over 20 years ago, this bank’s 
management decided to use some 
kind of measuring device for estab- 
lishing an efficiency rating for vari- 
ous operating departments. After 
much exploratory work, individual 
time standards were established, 
using standard time-and-motion 
study techniques. 

A production coefficient was es- 
tablished for each type of measur- 
able work, Actual production (in 
units of work) was multiplied by 
the time standard coefficient in 
order to establish the standard al- 
lowable time. This in turn was re- 
lated to the actual time for the 
establishment of the efficiency rat- 
ing. The fact that some positions 
carried as many as five different 
coefficients (one for each type of 
work) presented no problem. 

As our industry and commerce 
moved into the war economy of the 
late 1930's and early 1940's, and as 
personnel shortages developed and 
less skilled personnel were hired- 
many new employees were not 
basically career persons, They were 
part of the group which had moved 
temporarily into the labor market, 
attracted by the employment con- 
ditions of the times. Management 
witnessed the gradual deterioration 
of time standards which had to be 
lowered from time to time in order 
to recognize decreased efficiency 
until they became meaningless and 
were finally abandoned. Manage- 
ment still faced the problem of es- 
tablishing the efficiency indexes for 
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rtre Office 


After an executive decides that he must 


have yardsticks by which to judge employee 


performance, the next questions he must 


answer concern the kind and type of job 


standards and their effectiveness in his par- 


ticular company and on employee morale 


the bank’s operating departments. 
By now management realized 
that such standards are guides 
which, when applied over a long 
period (3 months) to group produc- 
tivity, would reflect the efficiency 
of the group. In the office, depart- 
mental personnel are not increased 
or decreased on a day-to-day basis, 
but on a much longer period. 
Today this bank has a realistic 
plan of group measurement, where- 
by production standards are ap- 
plied to the group. These are ar- 
rived at by careful study of each 
position and the standardization of 
methods and working conditions. 
The trend is studied for approxi- 
mately 3 months before personnel 
changes are made. By relating the 
production standard to the volume 
of work for the various depart- 
ments, management can determine 
the advisability of changes in the 
number of man-hours provided in 
the operating departments. 
Beginners are given incentive in- 
creases when their individual pro- 
ductivity reaches established stand- 
ards. There are two levels of 
attainment in the employee's rise 
to standard production, each one 
carrying a salary increase. Once 
standard production is attained, 
the employee's future increases are 
subject to periodic merit reviews 
which recognize other qualifica- 
tions in addition to productivity. 
A major element in work effi- 
ciency is “output.” Work measure- 
ment is a method for establishing 
an equitable relationship between 
the work performed and the man- 
power used. This basic philosophy 
is clearly and cleverly illustrated 
in a Government report issued in 
March 1950: “Work Measurement 


in Performance Budgeting and 
Management Improvement — Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, 
Bureau of the Budget.” 

There is little doubt of the in- 
terest in the subject of office pro- 
duction standards and their use in 
increasing office efficiency. Paul B. 
Mulligan and Company, Manage- 
ment Consultants, makes an inter- 
esting presentation of the belief 
that office output can be planned, 
measured, and controlled in its 
brochure, Clerical Cost Control. 
Both the proponents and opponents 
of measured production, however, 
recognize the need for some means 
of gauging efficiency so that man- 
agement can relate the number of 
man-hours provided to the man- 
hours required. 

Neither group argues the desir- 
ability for improvement in effi- 
ciency. Their differences spring 
from the means of accomplish- 
ment, The fact that only a rela- 
tively small percentage of com- 
panies measure office production 
cannot be interpreted as proof of 
the undesirability of such plans; 
neither can it be used as an indi- 
cation that management is reluc- 
tant to disturb the tranquillity of 
office personnel. About all that can 
be said about the absence of meas- 
ured production plans is that the 
subject, being technical, calls for 
considerable understanding of the 
prerequisites for measurement and 
the techniques of accomplishment. 
Because one must have the know- 
how to approach the subject—the 
willingness to face up to the prob- 
lems—and the patience to get the 
facts—the subject is laid aside as 
not being applicable to “our par- 
ticular case.” 
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Producttou Staudards 
the pbusmer? iar wate 
’ Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


The mail-order industry has 
probably gone further than any 
other industry or business in the 
simplification of operations, stand- 
ardization of its procedures, and in 
the establishment of production 
standards for gauging the output 
of paperwork. Without minimizing 
the credit due mail-order industry 
management for being sufficiently 
progressive to take advantage of 
scientific management methods, 
the fact should be recognized that 
the mail-order industry is particu- 
larly suited to measured produc- 
tion and the establishment of pro- 
duction standards. 

All industries are not so favor- 
ably set up in respect to their of- 
fice procedures. About 65 to 80 per 
cent of the paperwork performed 
in the average office results from 
regular procedures established to 
handle repetitive routines, such as 
customers’ orders, purchase orders, 
routine accounting matters, and 
the like. such operation, employer can check ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after'’ results of program 

About 20 to 35 per cent of the 
paperwork falls outside the scope 
of the regular routines and as such 
is not ordinarily analyzed. Man- 
agement may spend considerable 
time and money in cutting down 
on unnecessary operations in major 
routines, leaving untouched the 
vast amount of clerical detail, 
analytical work, and _ recording 
which may be done by the clerical 
employees within the area of their 
work responsibilities and as a 
corollary part of the routine, but 
not as an integral step in the pro- 
cedures. This is mentioned because 
few companies, if any, have at- 
tempted to control this type of 
clerical activity. 

A large segment of management 
believes that more reliance should 
be placed on sound supervisory 
practices to increase efficiency. 
{ Rather than follow the steps of so- 
called _ scientific management, 
which include among other things 
survey, analysis, standardization, 
specialization and work measure- 
ment, this group believes in first 











Key punching is an operation which lends itself to work measurement. Using 














Greater group efficiency is the aim of the work-measurement program, but 
minimum individual standards must be set and maintained at these levels 
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A Typical Example of Time Standards 





OPEN SEALED ENVELOPES 


(one side only) 


SEALING ENVELOPES 
Sea! ordinary envelopes 
Apply tape postage to envelopes 
Seal bulky envelopes 


FILING 


srnall fi 
large file 


group 


item § by 7 inches 


tter size or over 


tended selection o 
many drawers 





Description of Operation 


Slit envelopes on opening machine 


Slit sides of opened envelopes by hand 
Open envelopes by hand—single operation 


File iter into readily apparent positions in 
le 

File itern into readily apparent positions in 

File small quantity of items into banded 


Return single item to marked ‘‘Out"’ position 
in file—four paces walking each way 


File iterns alphabetically, little selection of 
position, file conveniently located, largest 


File iterns alphabetically, little selection of 
ition, file conveniently located, iterns 


File iterns numerically by date, difficult selec- 
tion of position, items 3 by 5 inches 


File iterns eeentoaty or alphabetically, ex- 


position, files cover 


File iterns alphabetically by classification, and 
alphabetically by customer within classifi- 
cation, difficult selection of position 


File extremely bulky batch into vault files 


Time Units of 
Standards Production 
in Minutes Per Hour 








improving facilities with the 
fullest use of mechanical devices. 
It places the greatest emphasis on 
supervision, with the hope that the 
employees will respond favorably 
to the encouragements of proper 
leadership. 

Case studies indicate that em- 
ployees with the greatest freedom 
of action do not always produce 
the most. A recent study showed 
that the highest productivity was 
achieved in departments where the 
supervisors were toughest from 
the standpoint of discipline and 
had established high standards of 
accomplishment. Respect for the 
supervisor is not, by itself, a suffi- 
ciently strong incentive for in- 
creased work application. Those 
with the fewest restrictions may be 
the happiest, but not the most 
efficient. 

An interesting example of ad- 
verse experience with production 
standards and financial incentives 
was found in the plant of a large 
Midwestern manufacturer of radios 
and electronic devices. The pro- 
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gram of increased efficiency in- 
cluded the customary steps. Stand- 
ard procedures were set up and 
task assignments were specialized. 
Base salary rates were geared to 
standard production levels, plus a 
financial incentive for production 
above standard. The plan worked 
so well that it was abandoned 
after several months because, as 
the company’s management put it, 
“the employees burned themselves 
out trying to earn more money.” 
The plan failed to recognize the 
human element. The employees, in- 
stead of being members of a team, 
were cogs in a production formula. 
The use of standards for work 
measurement will produce good re- 
sults without sacrificing the human 
relations concept of personnel 
management, 

Insufficient facts have been given 
to permit a thorough study of 
these illustrations. Suffice it to say 
there are examples of work experi- 
ence which can be used to illus- 
trate almost any theory of produc- 
tion control. So the question still 


remains: Are office production 
standards the answer to office ef- 
ficiency? The answer will depend 
on: (1) The method of establishing 
standards, and (2) the application 
of standards. Many companies are 
no doubt toying with the idea of 
establishing standards without ex- 
ploring all the angles. 

There are five ingredients in a 
plan to improve office productive 
efficiency: 

1. The plan must be practical, al- 
lowing for the comparison of po- 
tential and actual production. 

2. The various positions must be 
studied and improved before pro- 
duction standards are established. 

3. There must be reasonable 
financial (as well as nonfinancial) 
recognition for attainment and 
meritorious performance. 

4. The plan must depend on 
sound supervisory administration 
which recognizes the existence of 
the human element. 

5. The employees must under- 
stand the plan and accept its 
objectives. 

No one but a neophyte would 
turn the employees loose to accom- 
plish their tasks by whateve! 
means appeals to them and by 
whatever volume strikes thei! 
fancy. No one but a pure theorist 
measures each movement, each 
pencil stroke, and establishes an 
absolute time limit beyond which 
there is no tolerance, or deviation. 
Office work does not lend itself to 
that type of absolute measurement 
without excessive cost and the de- 
valuation of employees. 

A practical plan for establishing 
production standards starts with a 
complete analysis of all office posi- 
tions. The analysis should fully ex- 
plore all of the tasks performed, 
with particular emphasis on the 
20 to 35 per cent of the activities 
which fall outside the scope of the 
regular routines. It is recom- 
mended that employees indicate 
the time spent on the various 
tasks. A work distribution analysis 
is nothing more than a refined job 
study plus the time factor—how 
much time is spent in each class 
of operations. 

Production standards can be es- 
tablished by: (1) Time-and-motion 
study for each job, and (2) the use 
of past experience for measuring 
production in terms of a group. 
The slip-stick boys will settle fo 
nothing less than absolute accu- 
racy. The practical business execu- 
tive will settle for a “yardstick” 
for measuring efficiency. 

A standard can be established by 
measuring the amount of work 
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turned out in a regular routine 
during a 2- or 3-month period and 
by dividing it into the total num- 
ber of man-hours used in produc- 
ing the units of work. For ex- 
ample, suppose 2,000 man-hours 
were used in turning out 1,000 cus- 
tomers’ orders during a 2-month 
period. The standard man-hours 
for a customer’s order would be 
two. 

Management can use the 2-man- 
hour standard for measuring pro- 
ductive efficiency with any future 
volume. If the volume of cus- 
tomers’ orders during 1 month 
increases to 700, the standard 


man-hours would be 1,400. The ef- 
ficiency of the group would be re 
flected by relating the actual man- 
hours to the standard man-hours 
If, in this example, only 1,200 
man-hours were used in producing 
700 customers’ orders as compared 
with the standard of 1,400 man- 
hours (700 orders by 2 man 
hours), the efficiency of the group 
would be 117 per cent (1,400 man- 
hours divided by 1,200 man- 
hours). If, on the other hand, the 
actual man-hours increased to 
1,500 in order to turn out 700 
orders, the efficiency factor would 
be 93 per cent 





Obviously, this is an oversimpli- 
fication of the plan of using actual 
production as the base for produc- 
tion standards. There are several 


important observations which 
should be made: 

1, All positions should be simpli 
fied as much as possible before 
any production count is made, The 
fullest use of mechanical devices 
should be made. Working condi- 
tions should be improved as much 
as possible. It is necessary that 
productivity after improvement 
reflect individual application and 
efficiency. 


Continued on page 38 





What Others Think About Office 
As a Way to Increase Efficiency 


AMERICAN BUSINESS asked sev- 
eral executives for comments on 
Mr. Wylie’s article, sending out 
galley proofs for the purpose. Two 
answers follow and the remainder 
will be presented next month. 


L. R. CHASE, Manager 
Customer and Office Service 
Johnson & Johnson, Chicago 


I have read Harry Wylie’s article 
on office standards and agree with 
every word he says. 

I am an office standards’ en- 
thusiast, having started it a year 
ago in a small order service de- 
partment of 30 persons. By just 
using simple mathematics, super- 
vision was able to determine a bet- 
ter way to utilize the available 
man-hours and cut the department 
to 20 persons. This was done be- 
fore we even told the people what 
their standards were. Now we are 
introducing the people to what is 
expected of them, and we know we 
will get more production from 
them. This will result in further 
savings. 

We are so sure of the results, we 
have started time studies in the 
tabulating department and expect 
to add departments as quickly as 
we can get to them. 

I have been reading magazine 
articles about standards for years 
and have always been interested, 
but management just can’t realize 
the gold mine of savings available 
through the use of standards until 
they try it themselves. Why can't 
these articles wake them up? May- 
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be it is because the articles are too 
general, or maybe it’s because you 
always think-——Well, the other fel- 
low’s operation may be inefficient 
but we have good supervision, 
therefore, we are efficient. Nothing 
could be further from the truth 
From all I can learn here in our 
company and in talking to friends 
who have put in standards, a well- 
clerical operation is 
about 42 per cent efficient, and 
scales down from that depending 
on the quality of supervision. With 
the proper use of standards, this 
can be raised to 75-77 per cent; 
and then, with incentives, 95 per 
cent, and upward. What more do 
we need? 

Everybody shies from incentives, 
and we hear weird stories about 
the failures of clerical incentives 
Maybe I feel differently because |! 
work for an industrial firm that 
uses incentives for 90 per cent of 
our manufacturing 
Even our mechanical maintenance 
department works on incentives 
We believe in them because we can 
see the results. I don’t have clerical 
incentives in yet, but we are driv 
ing toward them just as fast as we 
can. I have seen nothing yet that 
would discourage me. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
three big advantages to putting 
them in. One is to increase the ef- 
ficiency from 75 to 95 per cent or 
better. Another is to help equalize 
the present disparaging difference 
in pay rates between the clerical 
and the factory worker. It will en- 
courage more and better people to 


supervised 


operations 


Standards 


enter the clerical field. And last, 
I think it will be the eventual solu- 
tion to tardiness, coffee breaks, and 
long lunch periods. This may be a 
new thought to you, but just visit 
our plant and see the factory work- 
ers who don't take coffee breaks 
nor waste time at lunch. Why? Be 
cause it’s money in their pockets 

There is only one place I slightly 
disagree with Harry, and that is 
on the matter of setting standards 
based on historical data rather 
than time study. We tried that 
and I thought we were operating 
at 85 per cent efficiency instead of 
the actual 42 per cent, It isn't until 
you know what a poor job you are 
doing that you step up to bat. But 
then, maybe I wasn't smart in set 
ting standards on the history basis 


J. R. HUFNAGLE, Office Manager 
Kemper Insurance, Chicago 


I was very glad to read Harry 
L. Wylie’s article “Are Office Pro- 
duction Standards the Answer?”’ 
This is very well presented and 
there is nothing that I can add to 
his comments 

The only way, it seems to me 
that office costs can be reduced is 
to increase efficiency. The only way 
that you can increase efficiency is 
to pay people for doing a bette 
job. Iam strongly in favor of office 
incentives wherever they may be 
applied. 

The six steps given at the close 
of the article by Mr. Wylie, if con 
scientiously applied, would result 
in direct saving to any company. 
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Rotary International's New Offices— 
Cheery, Functional, Well Planned 


By Marilyn French 


Rotary President Herbert J. Taylor's office is paneled 
in walnut, decorated in shades of turquoise and brown 


Flags of ‘Rotary countries’ provide a colorful backdrop 
for the pleasant reception room in Rotary's new building 
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EYSTONE of Rotary International is helpfulness 

and service to others, It ably demonstrated this 
principle when it recently moved its headquarters to 
its own spacious building in suburban Evanston, 12 
miles north of downtown Chicago. Formerly, the 
Secretariat served member clubs efficiently from 
rented quarters in Chicago’s bustling Loop. To improve 
that efficiency, Rotary wanted a functional, well- 
planned building with room for expansion. Easy ac- 
cess for visiting officers and directors and a good 
working and living environment for staff members 
were other objectives. 

The resulting building is an imposing three-story 
limestone structure containing 50,000 square feet of 
floor space. Two wings extend diagonally from a cen- 
tral reception hall, providing light, airy offices for the 
various departments. These departments are ar- 
ranged according to the flow of work, with the heavy 
printing and mailing equipment on the ground floor. 
Offices of the president, general secretary, and their 
assistants, occupy the next floor along with the office 
services, fiscal, convention, and personnel and public 
relations departments. On the top floor are the gov- 
ernors and the clubs’ service departments, central files, 
and the offices of Rotary’s two monthly magazines. 
Other features of the new building are an employees’ 
lunchroom and a first aid room. 

Flexibility of the layout will simplify any expan- 
sion of the various departments. For example, there 
are connecting doors between all the offices, rather 
than solid walls, and the wall space on either side of 
each door is long enough to accommodate a desk. In 
Rotary’s first venture in providing its own main- 
tenance, easy upkeep was important, so molding was 
kept to a minimum and asphalt tile was used as floor 
covering. Exceptions are the carpeted offices of this 
year’s president, Herbert J. Taylor, who is board 
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chairman of Club Aluminum Products Company; and 
George R. Means, general secretary. 

Acting as a clearinghouse for the 8,400 Rotary 
clubs, the Secretariat gathers information regarding 
Rotary administration and activities throughout the 
world and communicates it back to the clubs. In the 
past 12 months, RI headquarters sent out more than 
a million pieces of mail, and received about 313,000 
communications. To expedite the mail, Rotary main- 
tains 60,000 Addressograph plates with the names of 
district governors and club officers, and keeps a sup- 
ply of addressed envelopes sorted in bins. Daily mail 
for each individual is combined in one envelope, sav- 
ing a considerable amount of postage. 

In addition to this mail, Rotary circulates a month- 
ly magazine, The Rotarian, to 315,000 subscribers and 
33,000 copies of its Spanish counterpart, Revista 
Rotaria, to Latin-American countries. The fact that 
the post office is only a half block away is “not vital, 
but useful,” explained General Secretary Means, 
“since we are more or less in the mail-order business 
supplying ideas and programs to our clubs in 89 
countries.” 

Careful planning on the part of the Headquarters 
Committee and Mr, Means has made the new building 
fulfill the dreams of Rotary members for a functional, 
well-situated headquarters. The committee was com- 
posed of Rotarians experienced in engineering and 
finance, and familiar with the needs of the organiza- 
tion. At a previous convention, the members had voted 
to retain Chicago or its vicinity as the location of the 
Secretariat, since Chicago had figured so prominently 
in Rotary history. The first Rotary Club was founded 
in Chicago in 1905 by a young lawyer named Paul P. 
Harris, dedicated to the idea of service above self. In 
1910, the first 16 Rotary clubs held their first con 
vention in Chicago. It was then that the clubs formed 
an international association with a staff to serve them 
Today, 150 paid staff people serve 400,000 Rotary 
members from the Evanston headquarters. There are 
additional offices in London, England; and Zurich 
Switzerland. 

Evanston was chosen for the site of the new build 








The wall at left is a photo mural of a typical Midwestern 
scene. World map on back wall was prepared in France 





Secretary George R. Means handles administrative details 
of 8,362 Rotary clubs on 6 continents from this office 





Plenty of room and good lighting from large windows and fluorescent fixtures make good working quarters. This 
department handies inquiries from 4,737 clubs in the U. S., Canada, and Bermuda. Personal answers in all cases 
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The mailing room is on the ground floor, along with the printing department, 
since Rotary International is to some extent in the mail-order ‘‘idea’’ business 


ing for a number of reasons. The 
town would provide good living 
conditions for the staff, it had had 
a Rotary club for 30 years, and 
the Northwestern University li- 
brary facilities would be available. 
Good transportation and good hotel 
facilities for visitors from all over 
the world were important factors. 
Evanston is the only suburb that 
has direct limousine service from 
Chicago's Midway Airport, and it 
has a number of good hotels—rare 
for a suburban town. 

Within the first 4 months after 
the new building was occupied, 
more than 700 Rotarians from 30 
countries visited it. Many more are 
expected when Rotary holds its 
Golden Anniversary Convention in 
Chicago, May 29 to June 2. 

Visitors are greeted warmly by 
a happy staff. Of the 150 em- 
ployees, more than a third have 
been with Rotary for more than 10 
years, while 26 have more than 20 
years’ service, and 9 have more 
than 30 years’ service. Fifty of 
these employees can speak 1 or 
more of 12 languages besides Eng- 
lish; 22 of them were born in 
countries outside the United States. 

Before the move to the suburb, 
several of the oldtimers said they 
were not sure they would like 
Evanston, Some of them had lived 
in Chicago for more than 25 years 
and had never been to Evanston. 
After Rotary moved, one of these 
staff members exclaimed, “I never 
knew living could be so pleasant!” 

Fifty-two employees and their 
families have moved to the suburb 
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with the organization. But there 
still is one car pool originating in 
Hammond, Ind., every morning; 
and a carload from Downers Grove, 
a western suburb of Chicago. Two 
men commute from small towns, 
but they are both looking for prop- 
erty in or near Evanston, “When 
we get through this transition,” 
Mr. Means predicted, ‘“‘we are go- 
ing to have a better homogeneity 
in the staff than we ever had be- 


is the way in which the different 
departments “picked their spots” 
in the new building. Eleven depart- 
ment heads were allotted so many 
feet of floor space, according to 
the size of the departments, and 
were invited to choose locations. 

Mr. Means reported that nobody 
has given a single suggestion for 
changes in his department. In fact, 
the architect and contractor agreed 
that they had never built a build- 
ing with so few changes. As a re- 
sult of Rotary’s careful planning, 
less than 2 per cent of the total 
construction cost was represented 
in changes, compared with the 
average figure of 6 to 7 per cent. 

However, if it had to be done all 
over again, Mr. Means would make 
two changes, one minor and one 
more important. He would move 
the light switch in the directors’ 
room closer to the door to avoid 
crossing the room to turn on the 
lights. The other change would en- 
tail making a passageway from 
one wing of the building to the 
other so that office traffic would 
not have to go through the recep- 
tion hall. 

As it is, everyone connected with 
Rotary seems pleased with the new 
home, from the penthouse which 
contains the air-conditioning ap- 
paratus, to the four pillars, each 
made of a single piece of limestone, 
that grace the entrance. Mr. Means 
believes that “There is strength 
and stability in these monolithic 


pillars. An organization that has 
its roots in thoughtfulness and 
helpfulness has finally been able to 
express this in its building.”’ 


fore. I am positive that staff turn- 
over will be at a minimum.” 

An example of the teamwork 
that exists at Rotary headquarters 
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Is Poor Inventory Control 
Costing You Money? 


By Richard Neumaier 


Systems Consultont 


Do you put as much time and money into inventory controls 


as you do into such things as accounts receivable? Where 


does the company have the greater investment of capital? 


LOOK at the books of most 

companies will demonstrate 
that there is a whale of a lot more 
money tied up in inventory than 
there is in accounts receivable. And 
it follows that, normally, more 
profits can be lost through poor in- 
ventory controls than on accounts 
receivable. If receivables are on a 
45-day cycle and inventory is based 
on a 4-times-a-year turnover, the 
inventory will require a capital in- 
vestment twice the size of that rep- 
resented by accounts receivable. 

Considering the potential profit 
value of inventory, it would be 
logical to assume that more care 
would be expended in this direc- 
tion, rather than on collecting for 
merchandise that has already been 
sold. Of course, money can be lost 
on uncollected accounts, but only 
a small percentage in most cases 
In fact, on estimating the amount 
lost in uncollected accounts, some 
smaller companies have reduced 
their credit staffs because the cleri- 
cal expenditure was higher than 
the amount collected. 

At the Carter Paper Company of 
Camden, N. J., a young manage- 
ment looked over these facts and 
went to work on improving the 
recordkeeping for inventory con- 
trol, “Why balance the checking 
account when you don’t know the 
value of your inventory?” they 
asked themselves. “Both represent 
money. One may be only 10 per 
cent of capital, but the other 90 per 
cent invested in merchandise is the 
source of future profits and is 
much more likely to be out of bal- 
ance than the bank statement.”’ 

There was no thought, of course, 
to eliminate the checking of the 
bank statement or letting accounts 
go uncollected. But there was a 
definite determination to pay more 
attention to inventory recordkeep- 
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ing because of its importance to 
paper profits 

An analysis of procedures, with 
the full cooperation of manage- 
ment and employees, finally re- 
sulted in a different inventory 
philosophy. First, the management 
was willing to spend some money 
Second, the employees involved de 
veloped an appreciation of the im 
portance of inventory recordkeep 
ing as something that helped make 
the operation successful, thus as 
suring them more job security. At 
this point the “problem” was clear, 
but the answer was still to come 

There is no “one best method” 
for inventory recordkeeping. It will 
depend upon products, sales poli- 
cies, investment, equipment, ware- 
house facilities, merchandising 
policies, and personnel. Every busi 
ness has to consider these variables, 
and more 

At Carter Paper Company, the 
basic factors involved were: 

1. The number of different items 

2. High turnover on 30 per cent 
of stock 

3. The large number of daily 
orders 

1. Too many items on individual 
orders to post daily 

5. Similar items in different sizes 
and colors 

6. Group purchasing of related 
items 

7. Quick reference of stock item 
status 

8. Minimum increase in office 
personnel] 

A new inventory procedure 
evolved out of these requirements 

a perpetual inventory based on a 
continuous cycle of stock counting 
Some items are now on a weekly 
count, others on a semimonthly 
count, and others vary from a 
monthly to a quarterly count for 
seasonable items, which may go on 


a weekly count during the rush 
period, 

Inventory cards used to record 
the stock count have an unusual 
feature—-the listing of up to 10 
items on each set of cards. A set 
consists of the general information 
card, listing all details such as de- 
scription, price, weight, discount, 
vendor, and monthly consumption; 
and the inventory card for record- 
ing the physical count and a nota- 
tion of the quantities to be pur- 
chased. Thus it is possible for the 
buyer to inspect the physical in- 
ventory cards, see the consumption 
since the last count, and note the 
quantities to be purchased, 

An inventory clerk can then pre- 
pare the purchase order from the 
quantities noted on the inventory 
card and the details on the general 
information card. At the same 
time, it is possible to group related 
items together and buy in economi 
cal quantities, as the related items 
are listed on the same set of cards. 
This multi-item card also reduces 
the number of cards required, re 
sulting in a smaller file which can 
be easily moved to the desk of the 
buyer or the clerk, 

The advantages of the new in- 
ventory record are: 

1. Exact status of inventory due 
to physical count. 

2. Better guide to buyer through 
past consumption record. 

3. Easier preparation of pu: 
chase order by inventory clerk. 

The result is already noticeable 
in a better balanced inventory with 
little excess stock and few items 
on the back-order list. In the words 
of Edward C. MacBean, president 
of the Carter Paper Company, 
“Our new inventory is not only a 
record of where we have been, but 
also a good map of where we have 
to go.” 
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Five Experts Tell... 
What Makes an Executive Tick 


AB asked top men to name what, in their opinion, are prime 


qualities of an executive. How do they pick men able to as- 


sume responsibility and to contribute to the well-being and 
growth of the company? Here, in the second of a series 


of symposiums on such common problems, are the answers 





by H, E. MACDONALD, President, Household Finance Corporation 


What are the characteristics of a successful manager? I would empha- 
size three: The qualities which attract and hold customers; the ability to 
make correct decisions promptly; and—-most important—the ability to 
secure willing cooperation from his staff. 

An attitude of sincere friendliness, together with character and in- 
tegrity, is a quality which attracts and holds customers. Intelligence; good 
physical appearance, manner, and dress; and an adequate degree of verbal 
fluency are necessary attributes. 

The successful manager must be able to gather information and evaluate 
it correctly, Then—-and this is important—he must be willing to make a 
decision promptly. Decisiveness comes only with experience. Emotional 
maturity, confidence, purpose, and a realistic sense of values are essen- 
tial to the development of sound judgment, 

The capable executive is a good teacher. He must have the ability and 
desire to train his staff through demonstration. He must be willing and 
able to delegate authority and responsibility, according to the individual 
capabilities of his staff, and then follow up through supervision. 

His task of supervision is materially lessened if he has the ability to 
inspire his subordinates with enthusiasm, faith, and loyalty, and the desire 

H. E. MacDonald to do a good job both for him and for the organization. 





by JoHN S. COLEMAN, President, Burroughs Corporation 


Executive replacement has always been one of the most important prob- 
lems facing management, Undoubtedly, it will continue to be so, because 
the very existence of a corporation rests on the assumption that there are 
always capable men available for executive positions, It is obvious, how- 
ever, that preparing these men for such an eventuality—let alone selecting 
them in the first place—is a difficult task, There is no single solution. Each 
company has its own problems, And no standard checklist of executive 
qualifications will apply to every organization. In fact, we will not find 
one ideal combination of talents, and we wouid not want them. 

No one can be sure that today’s standards will fit the executive of to- 
morrow, We must select several men with leadership potential—promot- 
ability—and offer each opportunities to expand in knowledge and experi- 
ence, This, of course, implies that today’s executive will be willing to test 
the stability of his organization by assigning subordinates to unfamiliar 
work from time to time. It is easier and less expensive to suffer the errors 
of a junior who is learning his job by making mistakes, than to chance the 
errors of a senior executive inadequately prepared by training and 
experience, 

Therefore, I believe we must look for men who are concerned with ideas 
as well as things. We need both breadth and “expertise.” Top management John S. Coleman 
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must be aware of not only the forces within the or 
ganization, over which they exercise close control, but 
also the forces acting on the corporation from outside. 

Thus, an executive must possess vision and imagina- 
tion, the ability to look beyond the problems of today 
and the details of his own office. He should be able 
to foresee and provide for the emergencies that may 
arise tomorrow. He must be quick to adjust to neu 
conditions. The first responsibility of management is 
the preservation of his corporation as a productive 
force in the community. An executive must be able 
to see the probable consequences of his decisions 
not only the immediate internal effects, but the long- 
run consequences to the community as well 





No executive could possibly fulfill his responsibili- 
ties without delegation. He must be ready to delegate; 
and having done so, he must have full faith in the 
ability of his subordinates to do the job assigned to 
them 

There are other qualities, such as the ability to 
evaluate one’s self, adaptability, a knowledge of 
people, and the ability to inspire loyalty and enthusi- 
asm. Perhaps the best summary of qualities which a 
capable executive ought to possess was cited by the 
publisher of Who's Who, After studying the back- 
grounds of millions of successful men and women, he 
listed as a primary requisite ‘A liberal education 
that teaches one to think.” 





3. Imagination 
1. Initiative 
5. Money sense 


6. Leadership 


throughout the 





Duncan C. Menzies 


To my mind, 
lude these seven 


7. Teaching ability 
him for greater responsibility.) 

Where companies have been consistently successful in terms of growth 
profits, and reputation, you will find able management both at the top and 
organization, The sound progress of a business is an indi 
cation of, and the 
operation indicates a degree of management that has been less adequate 

Good management is prepared for favorable or unfavorable conditions 
and is ready to take advantage of either. 

Exceptional management creates its own conditions by constantly keep 


by DUNCAN C. MENZzIES, President, Servel, Inc. 


qualities posse ssed by capable erecuttves usually ad 


f 

Pe rsonal and proje ssional inte ority 

2. Fundamental thinking, (Ability to isolate problems on the basis of facts, 
to analyze them thoughtfully, and to interpret them correctly.) 


(Can make decisions on the basis of probability of profit.) 


(The ability to train and prepare those reporting to 


result of, good management, Unsuccessful business 


ing years ahead of the parade 





by CHARLES H. Percy, President, Bell & Howell Company 


I think there are certain basic qualities, shared in varying degrees, by 
all successful businessmen. These are an intelligent, alert mind; an en 
thusiastic approach to work; the ability to analyze a problem; and the 
initiative to solve it. The executive is a leader who can organize and dele 


gate work. 


But the man who achieves outstanding success must have, in addition 
the magical human touch. He is a man who likes and respects the people 
with whom he works and who inspires them with enthusiasm for his ideas 
His leadership stimulates the imagination of others and helps them to de- 


velop their own capacities to the fullest. 


Men of this caliber are comparatively rare, but I believe 
covered in greater numbers today, under enlightened executive training 


programs, than ever before. 


It is this quality that I believe has made the careers of such men as 
Clarence Randall, Paul Hoffman, John Coleman, and Clarence Francis so 
outstanding and so productive for their companies and their communities 


they are dis- 





Charles H. Percy 


Continued on page 4! 
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A Roundup of Late 
Information on 
Electronic Data 


Processing Equipment 


Facts for 


Assistant Actuary Daniel Barry (left) shows off New York Life Insurance Com- 


pany'’s new computing machine to Dr. Cecil B. Read, University of Wichita 


Management: Is 1955 





What are the significant advances in electronic data process- 


ing equipment since AMERICAN BUSINESS made the first 
nationwide report a year ago? Who has the machines and 


what do they cost? How about the small- and medium-size 
companies? Is EDP for them? What's in it for you? Those 


are the questions you're asking. Here are the answers. 


First of a two-part series on practical aspects of EDP 





HIS year,"’ according to Charles 

E. Love, executive vice presi- 
dent of Commercial Controls Corp., 
“will see the greatest advances in 
electronic data processing since the 
discovery that the vacuum tube 
could be used to count, compute, 
and store figures faster, more ac- 
curately, and in greater number 
than by any other known meth- 
ods,”” Mr. Love's opinion is backed 
by every other expert in the field. 
With this new era beginning to 
unfold, most executives are await- 
ing more complete, factual reports 
on the performance and the ef- 
ficiency of data-processing equip- 
ment under actual business condi- 
tions and for a variety of end 
purposes. The time for speculation 
is about over. During 1955, the de- 
livery of the first of a whole range 
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of small, medium, and large elec- 
tronic office appliances will begin. 
Most of these have been in the mill 
for several years; 1954 was a deci- 
sive year in their development. 

Long-awaited equipment for the 
medium, and even small, businesses 
was built, tested, and demonstrated 
widely in 1954. Included was every 
type of machine from high-speed, 
common language equipment 
which speeds up and makes pos- 
sible the integrated office system, 
to a low-priced, desk-size electronic 
computer and such large scale 
equipment as International Busi- 
ness Machine’s 650, 702, and 705, 
and Remington Rand's new range 
of Univacs. 

A number of special-purpose 
electronic devices delivered during 
1954 also attracted wide attention 


because they heralded the appear- 
ance of various custom-built, spe- 
cial-purpose machines assembled 
from standard “building block” 
components, 

Significant advances were also 
made in developing methods and 
applications for effective and eco- 
nomical use of these new devices 
for simplifying routine data han- 
dling. Experience with electronic 
data-processing equipment in many 
sizes and types of business demon- 
strated that versatility and ca- 
pacity are only part of the story. 
The evolution of better systems 
and methods also add to the value 
of the installations in a company 

Along with the foregoing sig- 
nificant advances, 1954 was impor- 
tant for the development of a 
trained and experienced body of 
clerical, supervisory, and executive 
personnel. It was indeed a year of 
progress for electronic aids to 
business. 

Here are a few of the major 
electronic highlights of 1954, which 
will have important results dur- 
ing 1955: 

1. IBM, with 8 types of elec- 
tronic data-processing machines on 
the market, has installed more than 
2,600 machines, and has approxi- 
mately 1,500 on order. Some 2,200 
of these are the “workhorse” elec- 
tronic calculators, the Model 604. 
This machine, with its relatively 
low rental ($550 a month—‘“ap- 
proximately the cost of a medium- 
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Here's first operative transistorized 
computer with automatic input, output 


the Year for EDP? 


grade management employee’’), is 
being used by small companies as 
well as large. 

With one of its new medium- 
priced models, the 650 Electronic 
Drum Data Processing Machine, 
already delivered to John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., IBM 
plans to install some 470 of these 
machines (rental $3,500 a month) 
as rapidly as they can be produced 
during 1955 and 1956. In addition 
18 of the large-scale Model 701 sys- 
tems, which rent from $11,500 to 
$40,000 a month, were also de- 
livered during the past year, and 
according to field reports, thei: 
performance exceeds expectations 

Comptrollers, treasurers, audi- 
tors, systems and procedures ex 
ecutives, as well as office managers 
and top management personnel, are 
carefully studying the reports on 
two other new IBM large-scale sys- 
tems developed in 1954 and sched 
uled for delivery in 1955. These 
are the 702 electronic data-process- 
ing machines, of which 16 are 
scheduled for delivery this year; 
and the more versatile magnetic 
tape equipped system, the 705, of 
which 69 are on order. Some of the 
705’s will be delivered during the 
latter part of this year. 

2. Remington Rand engineers 
and applications specialists contrib- 
uted much to electronic office 
equipment developments during 
1954, which will have their payoff 
this year. Over 260 of its Univac 
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An electronic data Transceiver will soon connect four General Electric Division 


points for direct punched-card duplication as well as electronic data processing 


60 and 120 punched-card com 
puters are already in daily use. The 
larger model lists at $97,000 with 
a lease-purchase program at about 
$1,600 a month, while the smalle 
unit sells for $75,000 and rents at 
$1,250 a month 

More widely publicized are the 
large-scale Univac Data-Processing 
Systems, of which 16 have been 
delivered and 6 are on ordet 
these include the installations at 
General Electric United States 
Steel, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. Such systems list at 
approximately $1 million, includ 
ing peripheral equipment, and rent 
at about $25,000 a month. Current 
production on these large machine: 
is placed at 4 Univacs a month 

Remington Rand is also produc 
ing a large Univac Scientific Sys 
tem, the Model 1103, of which 11 
have been installed and 4 more 
scheduled for delivery. Of major 
interest to business, however, i: 
the new Univac File Computer, a 
$300,000 to $500,000 (rental $4,500 
to $8,000 a month) machine which 
in addition to high-speed randon 
access and common language ver 
satility, also features a ‘“‘memory 
capable of storing balances up to 
1,800,000 alpha-numeric chara 
ters. It can operate from cards, 10 
key printing equipment, punched 
or magnetic tape, or the electri 
typewriter 

3. Burrough: general purpose 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


lesk-size, electronic digital com 
puter——all components of which are 
ontained in a desk-size unit 60 
inches wide and 38 inches deep 
is a step toward the adaptation of 
electronics to small business appli 
cations. Two of these $32,500 com 
puter units (rental $850 a month) 
will be installed shortly, one for 
abstract work by the City of De 
troit and the other by Prudential 
Insurance Company 

Although no units have been in 
talled as yet, the Burroughs’ Serv 
ice G electronic high-speed print 
ing and accounting machine—-with 
its ability to print 900 lines a 
minute; produce 7 copies; accumu 
late, transcribe, and read at spec 
tacular speeds--is another ele 
tronic component which promises 
to capture widespread attention 
during 1955 

1. National Cash Register Com 
pany’'s highly versatile general pur 
pose electronic computer-——with 
magnetic tape auxiliary units—-the 
102-D, was one of the year’s most 
outstanding electronic develop 
ments. The first of these $150,000 
to $200,000 computer systems was 
delivered last month. It is designed 
to handle inventory control, pur 
chasing analysis control, sales 
analyses, and standard data pro 
essing. It can use “point of trans 
action” produced paper tape, as 
well as magnetic tape, and is de- 
igned specifically for medium 
ized businesses and institutions 
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The 102-D model is the commercial 
refinement of the highly successful 
102-A engineering and scientific 
computer, 

5. Refinement by Underwood 
Corp, of its ELECOM 125 elec- 
tronic digital computer, and its 
scheduled installation next month 
by the Air Materiel Command at 
Memphis, Tenn., for inventory con- 
trol purposes, marks the second 
step of this corporation into the 
electronic data-processing field. 
This medium-priced machine in- 
cludes the first electronic sequenc- 
ing unit to extract and put back 
the pertinent data stored on reels 
of magnetic tape. This auxiliary is 
called the ELECOM File Processor. 
At the outset, 15 miles of magnetic 
tape will be used, although the sys- 
tem is expected to expand rapidly. 

Underwood made news in 1954, 
when it introduced a highly versa- 
tile Electronic Multiplying Punch. 
With a number of installations of 
the EMP scheduled for this year, 
management in various fields will 
be studying both applications and 
results, 

6. Installation by ElectroData 
Corporation of one of its medium- 
sized and -priced digital computers 
at Allstate Insurance Company in 
Chicago late in 1954, and program- 
ing of the machine to handle a 
broad range of data-processing 
tasks, is another development 
which is expected to produce sig- 
nificant results in 1955, 

7. Components, ancillary equip- 
ment, and special purpose elec- 
tronic machines added materially 
to the versatility of both tradi- 
tional equipment and the new sys- 
tems, and provided additional tools 
for speeding up and simplifying 


the electronic data processing. 

Among these were IBM’s newly 
tested Transceiver and long- 
awaited improved Cardatype; 
Remington Rand’s Speed Tally; 
Marchant’s very effective magnetic 
tape units; Addressograph’s high- 
speed electronic printer delivered 
to Time, Inc.; and Clevite-Brush 
Development Company’s (Cleve- 
land) tape drum, combining the 
best features of magnetic tape and 
rotating drum. W. F. MacDonald 
Company, now Electronic Corp. of 
America (Boston), delivered to 
Rich's of Atlanta its new Magna- 
file Model C point-of-sale recorder 
and inventory control machine 
which includes a full electronic 
data-recording system. 

8. Two developments which will 
greatly affect all electronic data- 
processing equipment were the 
manufacture of commercially prac- 
tical transistors and magnetic core 
memory devices. Long hailed as 
the revolutionizing element in 
electronics, the transistor is replac- 
ing tubes in radios, television sets, 
and other electronic machines. 

IBM has already constructed an 
experimental transistorized version 
of its popular 604 electronic calcu- 
lator. This machine uses only 5 per 
cent of the power required by the 
standard machine using common 
diodes and tubes, and almost com- 
pletely eliminates the need for 
large numbers of these shorter- 
lived elements. As a memory de- 
vice the magnetic core is stil! in 
its infancy, but new techniques for 
wiring these memory units will 
ultimately reduce their cost and 
eliminate a large number of bulky 
and more expensive parts. When 
improved and produced in quan- 


tity, these two inventions should 
result in significant reductions in 
size, initial cost, maintenance, and 
replacement of electronic data- 
processing equipment. 

Management throughout the 
country has been following articles 
and reports on the subject of appli- 
cation of electronic data-processing 
in business. With thousands of ap- 
plications already in daily use in 
practically every data-processing 
or accounting field, and with the 
experience gained by the perma- 
nent staffs of the companies in- 
volved, the question of what the 
new equipment will do is no longer: 
as important as how it will do it, 
and at what cost. 

As W. L. Swager of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute at Columbus, 
Ohio, puts it, “The era of high- 
speed data-processing machines for 
use in business offices is at hand. 
These machines can perform all the 
normal clerical functions in any 
office: Record, file, select from file, 
calculate, sort, summarize, and 
tabulate. Their speed and flexibility 
open up a whole new range of op- 
portunities for alert, aggressive 
businessmen.” 

Dr. Swager adds, “With the in- 
troduction of high-speed data 
processing equipment, the prob- 
iem of placing a value on all kinds 
of information must be faced 
squarely. Properly used, high-speed 
electronic systems will provide 
business control information in its 
most useful form. Information will 
be reduced from a wider span of 
business details and will be avail- 
able soon enough to be useful. Im- 
properly used, electronic systems 
will simply lead to more informa- 


(Continued on page 41 


For those who want to find out what integrated data processing might do for their company, a forms manufacturer has 
made a workshop available with all steps except the electronic. You're welcome to use it as a “proving ground’ 
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Alexander Film Company employees attend fast-reading class, one of many 
courses offered free of charge. Company pays half the cost of certain courses 


Making Better Employees 


|‘ a continuing effort to insure 
its employees of the most recent 
knowledge on the methods and 
techniques peculiar to advertising 
film production, the Alexander 
Film Co. maintains a unique edu- 
cational program covering all 
phases of the company’s opera- 
tions, provided free of cost to all 
film company members. 

J. Don Alexander, president of 
the Colorado Springs film advertis- 
ing firm, follows the maxim that 
a well-informed employee is more 
efficient, has greater interest in 
his work and that of the company 
and, consequently, is of greater 
value to the firm than an employee 
who is working in the dark. 

Rigid adherence to this theory 
has led to widely diversified 
knowledge among the some 600 
employees concerning the kaleido- 
scopic functions of the firm. Knowl- 
edge which, without the program, 
would have been unavailable to 
them due to the fact that the 
majority of the company opera- 
tions are highly specialized and re 
quire effort in one direction. 

Spotlighting the program is the 
firm’s policy of refunding half the 
cost of approved extension, night 
or correspondence courses taken 
by film company members. The 
course may either be in connection 
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with an employee’s present posi 
tion or in preparation for a pro- 
motion or different work within 
the plant. Upon completion of a 
course of study, the employee need 
only present his certificate from 
the school to receive a rebate of 
half the actual cost to him. In the 
12 months ending on April 30 
1954, the company paid $1,000 to 
its members for completed courses 

Due to the unusual work of the 
film company and the myriad tech 
nical aspects connected with the 
production of advertising films, the 
firm has set up an orientation 
course, open to all employees, to 
familiarize them with the opera 
tions of each department. Directed 
particularly at new employees, the 
course is also open to those who 
have been with the company for 
a number of years but desire to 
refresh their minds in regard to 
functions of the firm with which 
they have little contact. Highly 
trained specialists from each de 
partment are asked to speak on 
the work of their departments and 
how they fit into the over-all pic 
ture of film production. The 7 
week course is fully illustrated 
with movies and slides produced 
specifically for use at the orienta 
tion sessions 

Conducted by Dr. George Varda 





man of the Denver University De- 
partment of Communications, the 
company’s course in reading ac 
celeration and comprehension is 
designed to teach the proper meth 
od of reading for speed and under 
standing. Two machines, pur 
chased by the firm, are utilized in 
connection with the course. One, 
the tachistoscope, is a projector 
which flashes words or sentences 
on a screen for 1/100 of a second 
The other machine is designed for 
reading acceleration and varies the 
speed with which reading material 
is presented to the student, in 
creasing the speed according to the 
improvement of the reader. 

A 10-week letter-writing course 
tailored to the specific needs of the 
film was also instituted under the 
direction of Dr. Vardaman, with 
the assistance of Dr. Keith Case 
also of the University of Denver 
Emphasis is placed on writing 
technique, vocabulary, and sen 
tence structure. The class utilizes 
an opaque projector with which 
samples of well-written and poorly 
written letters are projected for 
the attending members to discuss 

The class is later broken down 
into groups of five to gain the ad 
vantages of small group teaching 
each student progressing to the 
stage where he writes letters fo 
discussion within his own group 
The best original letter in each 
group is chosen and later projected 
for the benefit of the entire class 

Dr. Vardaman and Dr. Case also 
employ letter analysis sheets on 
which each point of good letter 
writing, as taught in the class, is 
listed. The students’ letters are 
broken down according to these 
points and appropriate comments 
entered on the analysis sheet so 
that each student has a graphic 
picture of both his desirable and 
undesirable letter-writing habits 

With an eye toward good human 
relations, Alexander Film Co. has 
instituted a telephone clinic for 
its constant long-distance tele 
phone users, Teaching conciseness 
and brevity, the course will enable 
a graduate to take command of a 
long-distance call, complete his 
business, reduce irrelevant conver 
sation to a minimum, and make re 
peat calls unnecessary. 

Attending members are given 
actual calls to make and the entire 
two-way conversation is recorded 
on tape. The tapes are sent to Di 
Vardaman in Denver with 5 
minutes of blank tape at the end 
of the reel for Dr. Vardaman to 
record his comments on the tech 
nique of the student caller 
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12 Ways to Help Your 





The pressure is on for 1955 sales increases. Salesmen find 


it difficult to answer inquiries from the office as promptly 


as when they were not so busy. Here are a few suggestions 





By J. C. Aspley 


| Put an acknowledgment “coupon” at the 

* bottom of form letters requiring a prompt 
reply. Word the coupon so that all the salesman 
has to do is to check what action will be taken, 
tear off the coupon, and slip it into his next letter 
to the office. It does not need to be perforated. 
If the letter is too long to provide space at the 
bottom for a coupon, attach a filled-out Govern- 
ment post card or a slip of paper to serve the 
same purpose. 


») If salesmen are expected to make prompt re- 
* ports on calls, provide them with dictating 
machines which can be operated from the auto- 
mobile battery. These are now available. All the 
salesman needs to do is to pull off the road for a 
few minutes after making a call and dictate the 
result. That evening, after he has completed his 
calls, he can slip the record into the envelope pro- 
vided for that purpose and mail it to the office. 
When the record is received at the office, the 
sales manager or his assistant plays it back. Lis- 
tening to the recording may be all that is neces- 
sary. However, if the record includes information 
which should be routed through the sales depart- 
ment or retained for future use, it can be tran- 
scribed—either entirely or in part. 


Most salesmen dislike making daily call re- 

* ports after a tiring day’s work. This is espe- 
cially true when the reports call for considerable 
writing. Take the odium out of report writing by 
providing easy-to-check forms, which also serve 
as call lists if salesmen are routed from the of- 
fice. The form lists each call to be made, the ad- 
dress, the man to see. Space opposite the name 
is provided for data required by the office, such 
as “order enclosed,” “order promised,” “call back 
on .” “no sale,” and so on. Such 
forms should be made in duplicate so that one 
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copy can be mailed to the office and the othe 
kept by the salesman for reference. 


When a salesman fails to close an important 

* sale, especially if competition is active, man- 
agement usually requires a “Lost Sale Report.”’ 
This report requires the salesman to “sweat out”’ 
a letter. So he puts it off until he “gets time.” 
That usually means that the report will wait until 
his next visit to the office. Make it easier for him 
to make these Lost Sale Reports by providing 
special forms (red paper makes them appea) 
urgent), arranged so that most of the usual in- 


formation can be checked “yes” or “no.” 


5 Lost letters from the office often give rise to 
* bad feeling between a salesman and the of- 
fice. The office insists that such and such a letter 
was sent; the salesman insists that if it was sent, 
he never received it, and he probably did not. A 
salesman on the go often misses some letters from 
the office. He leaves a town before they arrive, or 
the hotel clerk sticks them into the wrong box 
Try using an extra long, colorful envelope which 
will extend beyond the other mail so that it can 
be quickly spotted by the salesman if it is in some- 
one else’s box. Number each envelope, starting 
with No. 1 when the salesman begins a trip. By 
noting the number, he will know if a letter is miss- 
ing and can wire back to his last hotel and have 
it forwarded. 
6 Provide each salesman with airmail return 
* envelopes, with airmail stamps affixed, so 
that he can get off a quick reply to a request for 
information without having to go down to the 
lobby to buy a stamp. He can just slip his reply 
into the envelope, walk down the hall to the mail 
chute, and the reply will be on its way. This is 
a small matter, but many a reply to an important 
inquiry has been delayed for want of a stamp. 


Then, salesmen have carbon paper trouble 
* another small matter that you can remedy 
Paper is now available which gives copies without 
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Salesmen Work With the Office 





from our readers about ways that management can make it easier for its field representa- 


tives to reply promptly to letters and communications from the office. The time salesmen 


spend reporting to the home office is lost selling time and should be held to a minimum 





carbon paper. Half-letterhead-size pads of this 
new paper—for correspondence with the office or 
with customers—can be furnished so the sales- 
man won’t need carbon paper to get a file copy 
of the letter. Office folks naturally suppose that 
every salesman carries carbon paper, but a sales 
man has to remember so many things when he 
loads up for a trip, that it is easy to overlook 
even such an important item as carbon paper 


Supply salesmen with self-addressed Govern- 
* ment post cards to keep in their cars or brief- 
cases for quickie messages to the office. Then 
they won’t have to wait until they get back to 
the hotel in the evening. This may seem unneces 
sary, but there is nothing like making it easy for 
a person to do a thing on the spur of the moment 
The reason some letters are never written or an 
swered can be laid to the laziness of the human 
race. We like to do everything the easy way, o1 
better still, not at all. 


9 Competition is making it necessary for sup 
* pliers to step up service to customers. Serv 
ice-minded companies require that orders be tel 
phoned to the office for shipment the same day 
By hooking a tape recorder or a dictating ma 
chine to an incoming wire, reserved for use of 
salesmen telephoning in orders, a salesman can 
“talk” his order to the recording device and sav: 
time and mistakes. If more than one salesman i 
likely to telephone in orders at the same time 
several wires and a battery of recorders will be 
needed. These are, of course, controlled by th: 
telephone operator. 


10 If management wants salesmen to work 
* more cooperatively with the office and to 
be better housekeepers as far as their records 
samples, price lists, catalogs, and advertising helps 
are concerned, the way to get such cooperation is 
to work more closely with them. Some companies 
adhere to the outworn precept of “treat them 
rough and tell them nothing.” We treat people the 
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way they treat us, and salesmen are no exception 
to the rule. Let them know what is going on 
Send them copies of the letters you write to their 
customers. Make them feel they are on the team, 
and they will go overboard in cooperating. Get a 
rubber stamp, “For your information,” and use it 
to stamp material or letters of interest to them 


| | Perhaps the best way of all to get sales- 

* men to reply to letters promptly and make 
their reports regularly, is to give them credit for 
being good cooperators as well as good salesmen 
Most salesmen regard call reports as a sort of 
portable time clock they are required to punch, 
and they resent them. When you make salesmen 
realize that daily reports enable the office to co- 
operate more closely and that you really make 
use of the reports instead of just putting them 
into a file to be forgotten, a salesman’s attitude 
toward reports will soon change. If he fails to re- 
port, let him know you missed your daily visit on 
paper with him. If he needs help, make sure he 
gets it promptly. When he takes time out to write, 
endeavor to answer his letter the same day. Too 
often, management fumes and stews over the 
laxness of salesmen in answering letters, forget- 
ting that it is up to management to set the 


example 


| ») And don’t forget the pat on the back for a 

* job well done, Keep a pad of memo blanks 
on your desk. When a salesman makes a tough 
sale, say “Nice work."’ When he turns in a credit 
able expense report, let him know that you ap- 
preciate it. When he does something noteworthy 
in the way of cooperating with the office, com- 
pliment him. There is no substitute in manage 
ment for letting people know you are in sympathy 
with their desire to do their job better. You don’t 
have to wait to write a letter, just dash off one 
of those memos—the next best thing to sending 
them an honest-to-goodness orchid—when they 


do something to deserve it 
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What Are Companies Doing About 
Vacations This Year? 


HAT mythical organization 
known as the “average com- 
pany” is increasing vacation bene- 
fits to employees again this year. 
The increase is slight, but follows 
the trend started during World 
War II. In 1955, employers will 
give more employees longer vaca- 
tions than ever before. Of the 227 
companies whose vacation allow- 
ances were checked by AMERICAN 
Business in 1954, 11 per cent of 
these same companies are making 
changes this year, all of them in 
the direction of liberalization. 

The margin of difference tradi- 
tionally existing between white 
collar and blue shirt continues to 
narrow, but is far from closed, in 
spite of union efforts in this direc- 
tion. This difference has value to 
some companies. “We still have 
something to bargain with,” says 
the controller of a unionized manu- 
facturing plant. 

“We're giving 2-week vacations 
to our factory workers this year,”’ 
says the personnel director of a 
paper company. “Just keeping a 
step ahead of the other plants 
around here that have unions.” No 
publishable comments were avail- 
able from the management of 
unionized neighbors. 

After a year of service, 73 per 
cent of hourly paid workers get a 
week of vacation as against the 26 
per cent who get 2 weeks or 
longer. This year, 5 of the control 
companies moved over into the 
2-week column, However, several 
companies liberalized their length 
of service requirements for the 2- 
week vacation, and give 2 weeks 
after periods of service ranging 
from 1% to 6 years. Actually, 76 
per cent of factory workers receive 
2-week vacations after 6 years or 
less with their companies. This 
compares with the 81 per cent of 
office and exempt employees who 
get 2 weeks or longer after the 
same periods of service. 

While it is true that the trend is 
toward more liberal vacations, it is 
actually more of a “catching up” 
movement on the part of com- 
panies which have been lagging be- 
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By L. F. Van Houten 


Effective with this issue, L. F. Van 
Houten takes over as managing edi- 
tor of AMERICAN BUSINESS, §suc- 
ceeding Wells Norris who has joined 
the editorial staff of Chain Store Age 
in Chicago. "Van" has been a Dart- 
nell editor for the past 4 years, re- 
sponsible for the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Service and related opera- 
tions. Before coming to Dartnell, he 
was assistant to the director of public 
relations, Standard Oil Company (in- 
diana), and for 7 years was public 
relations consultant to various gas 
and electric utility companies. Author 
of several textbooks, including a new 
high-school text, General Science To- 
day (Rand McNally & Co.), he is cur- 
rently serving as president of the 
Management Forum of Chicago and 
the Business-industry Section (Chi- 
cago) of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association. 





hind in getting to the “2 weeks 
with pay after a year of service” 
point. Every year in the spring- 
time a few companies get publicity 
through some unusually liberal 
vacation plan. The newspapers 
make a splash out of it, but, if you 


check the following year, you'll 
frequently find that the company 
has either moved out of town, is 
no longer in business or has been 
reorganized, or the vacation plan 
is no longer in effect. The point is 
not to worry about the unusual 
plans of others, even though the 
suggestion box may be full of 
newspaper clippings—the gentle 
hints of employees. 

There are plans, seemingly of 
the publicity type, which actually 
are well thought out and of bene- 
fit to the company. In this category 
are the advertising agencies which 
give certain creative employees a 
year’s leave of absence with pay so 
they may travel and gain fresh 
viewpoints and ideas. 

Many special concessions are re- 
quested by employees at times, and 
most companies are laying down 
policies, according to the situation. 
However, 79 per cent of companies 
seem to feel that vacations are for 
rest and relaxation and will not 
allow employees to draw extra pay 
in lieu of vacations. The 21 per 
cent that do allow such a procedure 
do so only when conditions are un- 
usual—hardship, heavy workloads, 
and other emergencies. In any 
event, the employee has to take his 
vacation the following year. 

Nor will any companies permit 
employees to work for other com- 
panies during vacations, although 
a few say they might permit it, de- 
pending upon the reason given and 
the type of work. One company 
mentioned an employee who is en- 
titled to a month of vacation and 
spends the time running a Florida 
fishing camp to which he intends 
to retire in a few years. 

The handling of vacation pay 
can bring its minor irritations un- 
less employees know the prefer- 
ences of the company. “But,” says 
one company treasurer, “until we 
laid down some general rules, we 
were continually being bothered by 
special requests. This year, any 
special requests in connection with 
vacation pay must be made 2 
weeks in advance of the vacation 
date. We hope this will avoid some 
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of the headaches we had last year.” 

About 8 per cent of companies 
pay workers on the day preceding 
vacation, while a majority pay on 
the payday before the vacation 
68 per cent pay hourly workers on 
this day; 63 per cent, salaried 
workers. On checking into this dif- 
ferential, the reason given was that 
officeworkers paid too far in ad- 
vance had a tendency to slip out 
early when that last day rolled 
around. However, 23 per cent of 
companies give hourly workers an 
option on how they want their pay, 
and 27 per cent of officeworkers get 
the same privilege. 

A few companies have special 
plans, such as “1 week of vaca- 
tion pay before the vacation and 
the second week’s pay on the pay- 
day following.” One company al- 
ways holds out a week’s pay so the 
employee can draw on it if he re- 
turns from his vacation in the 
normal condition—broke. The 
money is also available to the em- 
ployee for emergency use during 
the vacation. 

As the breath of the advocates of 
the guaranteed annual wage grows 
hotter, many companies are look- 
ing for  levelers—methods of 
smoothing out the peaks and val- 
leys of employment and work with- 
in a company. As a result, regula 
plant shutdowns and _ staggered 
vacations are becoming more 
numerous. They aren’t too popular 
with employees who have been ac- 
customed to choosing their vaca- 
tion dates, but they may be prac- 
tical profitwise. Most shutdowns 
are of 2-week duration. Employees 
with more than 2 weeks’ vacation 
are usually requested to take the 
third week at some other time of 
year so production is not disrupted. 

Last year, 43 per cent of the 
companies queried had regular 
shutdown dates. Seven per cent 
of these companies permitted em- 
ployees to take vacations at other 
times by request and with super- 
visory approval. Usually, an at- 
tempt was made to keep such em- 
ployees on the maintenance staff 
of the plant or at some produc- 
tive work in the office. 

Last year, more than half of the 
companies with regular shutdown 
periods chose July, the remainder 
picked August. This year 74 pet 
cent of the companies shutting 
down will take July (including the 
July 25 to August 7 period). This 
should be a good tip to companies 
with industrial salesmen. A little 
encouragement might result in 
their taking a vacation at the same 
time. Or maybe this would be a 
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good time for a sales meeting 
rather than during the busy season 

Of the companies that do not 
have shutdown periods, more than 
47 per cent have year-round vaca 
tion schedules. Of course, there are 
various limitations. Accounting de- 
partments normally cannot take 
their vacations until after March 
or April, because of the workload 
during these months. The Christ- 
mas season is a period when retail 
store workers and those who sup- 
ply them cannot take their vaca- 
tions. Some companies encourage 
workers to take their vacations 
during the inventory period which 
follows the holidays. 

Even from a coldly corporate 
point of view, vacations can't be 
looked upon as necessary evils. The 
change, the rest and relaxation, o1 
whatever a person gets out of his 
vacation, is a stimulus to bette 
work. Many employees return with 
ideas that help their companies. Of 
course, some will use the time to 
look for a new job, but in the long 
run the company may be better off 
if it does lose such workers. They 
probably aren't giving full measure 
anyway 





These more or less intangible 
benefits that a company gets from 
a vacation program can be in- 
creased by some real benefits that 
a few are already securing. 

A few companies are using the 
vacation period as an aid to con- 
trolling absenteeism and reducing 
turnover. Minimum attendance re- 
quirements are set up, in which 
a certain number of days are pro- 
vided for sick leave, If these are 
not used, all, or a portion of them, 
may be taken as additional vaca 
tion time. This is a switch on those 
companies which give time off to 
employees maintaining perfect at- 
tendance records-—-one day fo! 
every 2 months the employee is not 
absent or tardy, for instance. 

In those companies that give ex 
tended vacations for the long-serv- 
ice employees, management had 
in mind that the plan would help 
reduce turnover. When a person 
builds up service to the point 
where he’s getting 3- or 4-week 
vacations, he will hesitate before 
he leaves and loses such a vacation. 
It is an extra benefit over and 
above seniority 

Many companies help their em- 
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ployees to better vacations through 
various plans. Some of them make 
arrangements with hotels for re- 
duced rates to their employees. In- 
ternational Harvester made such 
an arrangement with a Chicago 
hotel for the benefit of employees 
who planned to spend vacation 
time in the Windy City. It was an- 
nounced to employees as the “Har- 
vester Plan.” The plan called for 
the following special arrange- 
ments for vacationers: 

1. All rooms for single occu- 
pancy at the flat rate of $6.60 a 
day (no higher). 

2. All rooms for the occupancy 
of two persons (all with twin beds) 
at the rate of $8.80 and $10.00 a 
day (no higher). 

3. The hotel will place in any 
guest room an extra rollaway bed 
for a third person at an additional 
cost of $1.00 a day. 

In addition, the hotel has offered 
to extend its family plan to include 
the following: 

1. All children to age 15 in the 


same room with parent or parents, 
at no extra charge. 

2. All children to age 15, where 
an additional adjoining room is re- 
quired, the rate will be one-half of 
the adult rate for the extra room. 

3. In restaurants and room serv- 
ice, half portions will be provided 
for children, when required, at 
half the regular portion or meal 
price. 

Some companies have lodges 
and “camps” where employees can 
spend low-cost vacations and 
weekends. The main difficulty 
with such accommodations is han- 
dling reservations for all the em- 
ployees who want to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities. The only 
good solution seems to be to handle 
the reservations on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Some companies, notably rail- 
roads, operate resort hotels and of- 
fer lowered rates to employees. 
There’s one danger here, as many 
can testify. It is that eager-beaver 
supervisors and department heads 





Making a Quick Test of 
Work-Flow Efficiency 


AKE a diagram of your office 

and trace the work flow with 
a pencil if you want a quick idea 
of your production efficiency. 

This advice to business executives 
is offered by Kenneth H. Ripnen, 
noted New York architect and plan- 
ning consultant for the Wood Office 
Furniture Institute. 

Utilizing the simple geometric 
axiom—that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two 
points——-can save management time 
and money, Mr. Ripnen points out. 

In straight-line work flow, paper- 
work moves from one desk to an- 
other with the least amount of han- 
dling, travel, and delay. A chart of 
an efficient office flow should look 
like a railroad map—no turning 
back, no crisscross patterns, but 
a general forward movement. 

Mr. Ripnen points out that the 
size of the office makes no differ- 
ence. It takes just as long for a 
person to walk 10 feet too far in a 
small office as in a large one. 

Other suggestions which tie into 
the work-flow pattern are that of- 
fice records and machines be cen- 
tralized so they will be available to 
many departments without need- 
less effort; that the use of cubicles 
be held to a minimum; that related 
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departments be located next to each 
other; and that employees be placed 
in front of or around their own 
supervisors. 

According to Mr. Ripnen, the 
most effective use of available office 
space can be achieved by systematic 
planning which takes into account 
all factors, including type of work, 
floor plan, equipment, lighting 
color, and wall and floor coverings. 

Lately, some consultants are con- 
cerned with an aspect of work-flow 
often ignored, This is the social 
aspect of work. Many people go out 
of their way in the course of ex- 
ecuting a “mission” in order to talk 
to various people in the office 
When the problem is serious, it 
usuaily can be solved by a different 
arrangement of working locations 
or by improving discipline. 

Usually there is one person to 
whom others gravitate for their 
“talk break.” Placing this person 
closer to the supervisor often re- 
duces such visits. 

Often, an additional office ma- 
chine in a new location can make 
the difference between miles of 
extra walking and hours of time. 
Keep tabs on who uses what ma- 
chines and maybe you can elimi- 
nate a lot of waste motion. 


may make ungentle hints that it 
would be a good idea for any em- 
ployee who takes a vacation to 
take it at the company resort, espe- 
cially if the employee vacation 
period is a dull one for the resort. 
There’s probably no way to stop 
this abuse of employee privilege, 
unless grapevine connections are 
particularly good. Back in the 
1930’s there was a department in 
one railroad where no one got a 
vacation unless he spent it at the 
company resort. Things may have 
changed. 

If any employer wants to ruin 
the good effect of a vacation, it is 
easy. In companies where there is 
a regular shutdown period, the an- 
nouncement should be made as 
soon as possible so employees can 
do their planning. In others, the 
first of the year is a good time to 
announce vacation plans and sched- 
ules. The vacation is a personal 
thing. Employees consider the 
vacation as earned time, and hold- 
ing up the news of vacation plans 
rates as something akin to holding 
up a paycheck. This is borne out 
by the 69 per cent of companies 
that include vacation time in 
termination pay to hourly workers 
and the 74 per cent that give to 
salaried workers. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that about 
one-fourth of these same com- 
panies do not give vacation pay to 
workers who are discharged or who 
quit without notice. 

In scheduling vacations in plants 
that do not shut down, the common 
practice is to let the employees 
choose their time. Their supervisor 
approves these choices according 
to the work requirements. In cases 
where dates conflict, the employee 
with seniority gets the break. De- 
partment heads review the vaca- 
tion schedules with supervisors. 
Each supervisor keeps his own 
schedule, and department heads 
keep the schedule for all the em- 
ployees in their departments. 

Management needs to take a 
good look at its vacation policies 
and practices each year. There’s no 
need to lag too far behind and in- 
cur the problems of turnover and 
lowered morale. And maybe there 
will be ways in which the vacation 
plan can be changed to stimulate 
better attendance and cut down on 
tardiness. There are even ways to 
tie in the vacation with work in- 
centives, such as including por- 
tions of incentive pay in vacation 
allowances. Some companies are 
doing this already. The vacation 
policy, like other company policies 
is always open to improvement 
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When McCarthy-Hicks salesmen call in their orders, operator plugs call into 


a recording machine. This permits smooth flow of office work throughout the day 


The Problem: 


To speed up the 

handling of telephone 
orders, prevent peak 
loads on telephone board, 
clerical overtime, 

and give customers 

faster service 


Using Phone Recording System 


To Cut Peak Clerical Loads 


By A. R. Lipovac 


T is too often true that a busi- 

ness office seems to operate at 
its minimum efficiency during a 
period of maximum sales produc- 
tion. As the back orders pile up, 
the clerical situation becomes even 
more complicated and critical; in- 
voicing, checking, and packing are 
slowed down, The telephone trunk 
lines are flooded; customer calls 
are delayed and added to a long 
waiting list. Desk-hopping brings 
relief in one spot, while office rou- 
tine bogs down in another. Over- 
time piles up, casting shadows over 
the profit pages of company 
ledgers. 

To the harassed executive trying 
to forget the chaos of past peak 
seasons while his ulcers signal the 
approach of another one, solu- 
tions may present themselves. But 
they are usually price-tagged too 
high—“Get an $800,000 mechani- 
cal brain,” “Increase the size of 
the staff,” or “Call in an outside 
service.” 
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E. S. Buckler, Jr., general man- 
ager at McCarthy-Hicks, Inc., 
Baltimore wholesale beverage 
house, once had these peak season 
headaches twice daily. He could 
anticipate the first one early in the 
morning and the second in mid- 
afternoon when his salesmen, in all 
parts of Maryland, began tele- 
phoning in their orders. 

Looking for a possible leveler of 
these peaks, the McCarthy-Hicks 
staff checked various recording 
machine systems, hoping to find 
a method to take care of the over- 
flow of telephone calls and stabilize 
or even reduce the extra work fall- 
ing on the switchboard operator 
and the clerical personnel. 

After looking over a number of 
suggested systems and testing sev- 
eral of the most promising, a sys- 
tem was installed which helped 
to relieve those peak-rush head- 
aches. It also has the necessary 
requisite of fitting smoothly into 
the existing office setup. 


In operation, a salesman calls in 
to give his order. The switchboard 
operator plugs the call into any of 
six active special jacks connected 
to electronic recorders. She notes 
the exact time and tells the sales- 
man to go ahead. 

As the salesman dictates his 
orders to the recorder, a light 
above the switchboard jack blinks 


TABLE SHOWING SAVINGS 


Hours 
Invoice 


Regular 
Hours 
Overtime 


Year Before 
Recorders 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Year After 


Recorders 78.4 23.0 70.9 


Index of 100 is used as cost before 
installation. Number of invoices on 
which costs are figured is the same 
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intermittently with his voice. 
When the light at the switchboard 
stops blinking, the operator checks 
to be sure the salesman is through 
and then disconnects the line. At 
present, four McCarthy-Hicks 
salesmen can record their orders 
simultaneously, but two additional 
machines can be plugged into the 
system at any time. 

Since the salesmen know their 
orders are being accurately re- 
corded no matter how rapidly they 
talk, the average call-in—accord- 
ing to a survey of actual recorded 
orders—-takes only 21 seconds of 
recording time. This figure is sur- 
prising because salesmen handle 
128 separate items, 

Sales force reaction is summed 
up by the men themselves: ‘The 
automatic order recording system 
is beneficial because it is faster 
and more accurate, helps us make 
better call-ins, and adds to our sell- 
ing time. When thefe are errors, 
they are usually our own. There is 
no waiting on the telephone, and 
this system has helped us correct 
our mistakes in order writing and 
call-ins.” 

Another benefit realized by the 
sales staff has been the addition of 
a very strong selling point-—faster 
customer service. With the new 
system, the current day’s orders 
often are filled before the salesmen 


return from their daily rounds, 
and orders are usually on a truck 
for delivery within 24 hours after 
being taken. 

Installation of the system has 
effected a 60 per cent savings in 
time, and has created a dramatic 
drop in overtime and cost of in- 
voicing. Yet no additional workers 
were employed, no extra work was 
added to the present staff's output, 
and no disruption of office routine 
occurred. Work proceeds in an 
orderly, even, but swift, flow with 
less errors. 

Billers and calculators no longer 
have to sit around, waiting for 
someone to get finished with his 
job so that they can go to work. 
“Before we recorded orders,”’ Mrs. 
Jacqueline Gordon, office manager, 
explains, “there were rush periods 
when everyone had to answer the 
telephones and take down orders 
all day; then stay overtime to do 
the regular work. 

“Now there are few interrup- 
tions. The orders are billed and 
checked faster, and reach the 
warehouse sooner. We don’t have 
any more ‘lag’ periods; and we 
don’t have a lot of unnecessary 
overtime. We are doing better 
work—and we are all happier.” 

In the room where the recorders 
are located, employees work with- 
out annoyance from this equip- 





Using a “read out"’ printer connected to a code key-punching machine, an op- 
erator in the special services department of General Petroleum Corp. can turn 
out 2,500 plates daily. The information code can be checked at a glance 
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ment. A bell signal indicates when 
the recording medium needs re- 
placing; but usually before this 
happens, the recorded material has 
been removed and is in the process 
of being transcribed. 

A preprinted order form, dupli- 
cating that from which the sales- 
man dictates his order into the 
recorder, is used by the transcribe: 
who jots down the _ salesman’s 
orders. In a test, a total of 84 were 
taken from transcribers to order 
pads in 35 minutes—-25 seconds 
per order. 

As soon as a salesman’s orders 
are transcribed, they go to the bill- 
ing room. When the billing crew 
has typed, priced, and extended the 
invoice, it passes quickly to a 
checker who compares the tran- 
scribed order with the invoice and 
verifies the calculations on an elec- 
tric calculator. Copies of the in- 
voice are then _ appropriately 
routed. 

Now that the new system has 
proved itself, a planned change- 
over in procedure is under way at 
McCarthy-Hicks. 

First, the transcriber will work 
from a file of preaddressographed, 
preprinted order forms currently 
maintained and filed alphabetically 
by salesman. This will save time 
in writing names and addresses 
and will increase the speed and ac- 
curacy of name selection. 

Second, there will be intensive 
training of new transcribers, since 
an experienced girl’s rate of tran- 
scription is 3344 per cent faster 
than that of an inexperienced tran- 
scriber--25 seconds an order as 
against 38 seconds an order. Man- 
agement has also found that inten- 
sive training at this point is the 
best basic training for all of its of- 
fice jobs. 

Third, preparations are being 
made to check invoices directly to 
the original disk in order to elimi- 
nate all office error. This method 
of checking will also allow greater 
flexibility, as invoices may be 
checked for licensee, quantity, 
brand, size, and item cost by 
whichever transcriber happens to 
be free, leaving only the extensions 
for the checker. The added flexi- 
bility will not only expedite orders, 
but will also afford a means of 
training new checkers. 

Fourth, salesmen are being 
trained to record still more quickly 
to take full advantage of the speed 
of the machines and to encourage 
transcribers to further increase 
their rate of transcription. 

Progressive as this follow- 
through, review, and rescheduling 
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of operations shows the McCarthy- 
Hicks organization to be, staff 
members are not ready to rest on 
their laurels. ‘We feel that we are 
far from a full utilization of the 
possibilities and opportunities af- 
forded by this equipment. Much 
office work has remained in the 
pick-and-shovel era—dull, boring, 
repetitious—and we believe that 
drastic improvements in methods 
and equipment are possible. It is 
our hope that recording will fur- 
ther help in accomplishing this.” 

T. D. Schildwachter, assistant 
treasurer, furnished the following 
report for AMERICAN BUSINESS: 

“In the 1 year prior to the in- 
stallation of the recorder telephone 
order recording system, we were 
working with highly trained, ex- 
perienced employees, and our total 
office costs were 45.4 per cent be- 
low industry standards for firms 
in our annual sales volume bracket. 

“Despite the adverse conditions 
in the year following the installa- 
tion of the new system (operating 
part of the year with inexperi- 
enced girls, and with no other off- 
setting factors), we handled more 
billing with far fewer man-hours 
of work, less overtime, and sub- 
stantial payroll savings. 

“This saving in man-hours, over- 
time, and total payroll is continu- 
ing into the current year, even 
though the present office force is 
inexperienced and our new em- 
ployees’ output is, as yet, sub- 
stantially below our standards. 

“The increased sales and profit 
which have resulted from the use 
of the order system are very diffi- 
cult to estimate. There is no ques- 
tion that a great deal of sales- 
men’s call-in time is saved, time 
that can be better spent with our 
customers.” 





Check on Sales 


QUITE unusual method for 

checking the relationship of 
dealer sales to the extent of their 
merchandising activity has been de- 
vised by Harold C. Lembke, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Ham- 
mond Organ Company, Chicago. 
All Hammond dealers are shown on 
a large circular slide rule. Two seg- 
ments are placed over the base 
chart—one listing sales perform- 
ance on various models of the Ham- 
mond line, and the other showing 
10 of the most important dealer 
sales promotion programs. 
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Tuteruiew “ypes 7 Have Met 


By James C. LaMarre 


An interviewee turns the spotlight around and tells inter- 


viewers how they sometimes appear to the job applicant 


T has been necessary at various 

times in my life to seek con- 
genial employment; and, as a 
psychology major, I've had a pro- 
fessional interest in observing the 
interviewing methods employed by 
various personnel men, department 
heads, and other executives. As 
time passed, it became a game in 
which the speedy classification of 
prospective employers sometimes 
surpassed any interest in the job 
opening. Interviewmanship is fas- 
cinating. How do you stand on the 
scale? 


The Test-Happy Type 


Here is the man who is coo-coo 
over Kuder, wacky over Wonderlic, 
and doesn’t care if you have three 
heads, as long as you pass his bat- 
tery of tests. I often felt like tell- 
ing this type what any one of the 
sellers of the tests should have told 
him and maybe did (in the fine 
print): Tests should be used only 
as guides, to screen out the hope- 
less or the too-good, They are often 
fallible. Take the friend of mine 
who can beat 90 per cent of en- 
gineers on the engineering aptitude 
tests. He can’t put a sandwich to- 
gether, but he knows more en- 
gineering words than an engineer. 
And the tests rely mainly on 
vocabulary. 

As far as the personality tests 
go, anyone with an IQ above dull 
normal can come up with the right 
score, provided he wants the job 
badly enough. Tests are good when 
a skilled interviewer uses them. 
But in these days, psychology tests 
have been added to poker and guns 

~any red-blooded American thinks 
he’s the best with them. 


The ‘‘Just-One-of-the-Boys”’ 
Type 
Friendly, a good guy, he'll swap 
stories with you, be really con- 


fidential. “Like a drink now and 
then, Joe? I'd sure like one right 
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now.” Say “yes,” and you are 
through. But who’s going to give 
himself away when he needs a 
job, least of all the alcoholic this 
buddy-buddy boy is trying to trap 
into a confession. You respond to 
this type’s confidences according 
to your desire to get the job, and 
the response can be manufactured 
out of whole cloth (the accepted 
method). 


The Self-Made Man 


“Up from the ranks” or “Job 
paid $5 a week when I started and 
I was sure glad to get it,” is the 
theme song this man is most likely 
to sing. You just nod, sympathize, 
and tell him you know you are 
lucky that the job now pays a liv- 
ing wage. Sure it was tough in the 
1930’s. Any kid that has heard this 
from Daddy once has heard it 
every time he got his allowance. 

This type of interviewer usually 
thinks he’s a wow at the job. 
Hasn’t anyone ever told him that 
the bright-eyed and rapt attention 
he gets is about the easiest front 
for a job applicant to put on? 
Usually, interviews of this type 
end with the applicant collecting 
another rags-to-high-income-tax- 
bracket story, and the interviewer 
learning nothing about the appli- 
cant—who should be doing the 
talking. 


The Decision-Maker Type 


“I like the cut of your jib. You 
start Monday. That’s your desk 
over there,” says the Decision- 
Maker. This type may be identified 
by his high labor turnover. A man 
looking for a job these days is 
usually shopping, and yet he ex- 
pects employers to be shopping 
too. If he’s a good man, he'll prob- 
ably think an employer who hires 
on sight test alone is a mite slip- 
shod. The applicant might take the 
job out of curiosity or because he 
wants a change from some other 
job, but that first impression will 


remain for a long time. He'll 


usually continue to shop. 


Old Rockin’ Chair and 
Fringe-Benefit Types 


There is an overlapping here, 
and you may find both types com- 
bined in some interviewers. The 
Old Rockin’ Chair type is often 
known around the company as 
old “Depression-Proof Daniel’ or 
something related to security. He’ll 
sell an applicant on the fact that 
“During the depression, we only 
had one salary cut and it was re- 
stored a week later.” Another 
favorite pitch is, “Here’s our pen- 
sion plan. How old are you? Well, 
in just 35 years, and assuming 
you’re making $150 a week by that 
time, you can retire on $125 a 
month, including your Social Se- 
curity.” Did any of these birds 
ever stop to think how such talk 
just fascinates a young man? He 
may stay with you for the rest of 
his working life; but at first, it’s 
more likely to be on account of the 
blonde receptionist or the shiny 
cars you give salesmen than for a 
pension in the dim future. He ex- 
pects to be a millionaire by that 
time anyway. He’s had no experi- 
ence with top-bracket taxes, you 
know. 

As far as fringe benefits are 
concerned, they may appeal to 
some, depending on what they are. 
Company discounts, subsidized 
cafeterias, hospitalization, and in- 
surance, may be important in vary- 
ing degrees. But translate these 
benefits into dollars for the mar- 
ried men. Many companies can tell 
an applicant, “For every $100 in 
salary, you get $20 more in various 
benefits.” 


Other Types You Meet 


There’s the Old School Tie who 
knows he isn’t going to hire you 
the minute you fumble the frater- 
nal grip of the Imperial Amoeba’s. 
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And the Big Brother who doesn't 
want to hire you, but can't bring 
himself to say “No."”’ So he wastes 
your time giving you tips on how 
to get a job somewhere else. 


To Be Constructive .. . 


A person looking for a job sees 
in an interviewer the personifica- 
tion of the company. Any interest 
shown in the applicant is inter- 
preted as company interest. Any 
poor impression on the part of the 
person doing the interviewing gives 
the applicant a poor impression of 
the company. What does a man 
think when an executive gives him 
the brush-off in an interview or 
fails to find out the facts that an 
employer should have before de- 
ciding to hire or not to hire? What 
does he say to his friends outside 
the company? This is important. 
Many companies have lost nice 
contracts because some interviewet 
failed to ascertain why Johnny 
Jones came around looking for a 
job. It just happened that Johnny's 
dad was doing big business with 
the company, and Johnny thought 
they might show a little interest 
in him. 

A good rule that shouldn't be a 
strain on anyone is to try to look, 
talk, and act as if you were the 
man you want to hire. That's a bit 
obscure, so here’s a “for example.” 
You're looking for a good customer 
contact man. You should look like 
one too, when you're giving the 
interview. Have the old suit coat 
on when the prospect comes into 
your office. Keep the feet off the 
desk. Talk about the route of 
progression. Show him how other 
young people you've hired have 
gone up the ladder. Of course, the 
secret of interviewing is to do as 
little talking as possible. One of the 
most useful words in interviewing, 
after a prospect starts talking is 
“Yes?” 

Chances are you've got a pe! 
sonnel department doing your ini 
tial interviewing. Even so, you 
want to know whether the man 
will suit you. Look at other suc 
cessful workers in the department 
in which the opening exists. Think 
of the workers who do their jobs 
to suit you. Ask yourself if this ap- 
plicant in front of you will fit the 
pattern. Has he the skills, the 
background, appearance, and de- 
sire to succeed on the job that 
these others have demonstrated? 
Figure out what this pattern of 
success is and then find the man 
to fit the pattern. Don’t try to 
jam any stray applicant who ap- 
peals to you into the mold. 
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All-Telephone 
Retailing 


LARGE Chicago retailer fig- 

ured the percentage of busi- 
ness it did by telephone as opposed 
to the business done in its large 
Loop store, and is closing the store 
in favor of an all-telephone oper- 
ation in the downtown area. 

To offset the loss of walk-in 
business, Otis and Lee, Inc., will 
increase its phone, warehouse, and 
delivery services. The firm will also 
carry an expanded advertising 
schedule, 

“We found ourselves in an ex- 
tremely competitive market, sup- 
porting an unnecessary, expensive 
showcase,” said Maurice Ross, 
president. “With the money we 
save by eliminating rent and re- 
lated expenses, we can give our 
customers lower prices and better 
service.” 

Savings will also go toward the 
improvement of suburban stores 
where people still shop for thei: 
needs, and where personal contacts 
mean more than they do in the 
rush-in and rush-out Loop stores. 

The action of Otis and Lee may 
foretell a trend among retailers to 
move to the suburban areas where 
rents and other expenses are 
lower, especially in those stores 
where shopping is easily done by 
phone from display advertising. 
Each suburban location can also 
serve as a division warehouse in 
handling local customers. The cen- 
tral office handles only the dis- 
patching of orders and clerical 
services. 





Executive 
Pay Plans 


(Continued from page 11) 


growth rate than an _ executive 
who's sticking around only because 
of his pension. Security is not the 
way to hold an executive, if he’s a 
really good one. That's the way to 
hold the Indian, not the chief. One 
top man summed it up as follows: 

“IT want to run this outfit some- 
day. I know how it should be done 
and I'd like to be up in there. I like 
the people here in the company, 
my fellow executives, and the way 
we work together. We cooperate. 
Sure, I like to run things, but the 
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company comes first. I want to see 
those profits grow, and I want to 
help make our company the best in 
the industry. Put it this way: I like 
the company and I want to be a 
big part of it.” 

Would you offer this man a pen- 
sion to hold him? Better give him 
the chance to get what he’s after, 
if he can handle it. That’s what 
alert management is doing these 
days. Fortunately, there are more 
executives of this type than of the 
security type. 


Of course, 98 per cent of the 
companies checked had good pen- 
sion plans. Of these plans 62 per 
cent were contributory, the rest, 
noncontributory. In the latte: 
group there was a sizable increase 
in anticipated return on retirement 
during the 5-year period—almost 
20 per cent. The large increases 
were, in cases checked, a method 
of providing deferred and deserved 
extra compensation in lieu of 
bonus and other plans formerly in 
effect. 





Are Office Production 
Standards the Answer? 


(Continued from page 15) 


2. Analyze the clerical duties 
falling into the miscellaneous cate- 
gory (representing 20 to 35 per 
cent of all clerical activities—65 
to 80 per cent are related to spe- 
cific routines) with the objective 
of eliminating as many as possible. 
Management may be _ responsible 
for much of this miscellaneous 
work which arises from the re- 
quests of management for special 
information. An example of this 
was found in a small manufactur- 
ing company which had 53 em- 
ployees in the office. Ten or 12 em- 
ployees maintained individual 
analyses of sales, duplicating the 
work of each other, because man- 
agement was accustomed to ask 
any one of the men certain ques- 
tions concerning sales. None of the 
employees wanted to be in a posi- 
tion of not being able to give a 
correct answer; hence, each de- 
veloped his own analysis. Had 
management asked the one whose 
responsibility it was to know the 
answers, much miscellaneous anal- 
ysis could have been eliminated. 

3. There are several easily meas- 
ured principal routines which will 
reflect the bulk of clerical activi- 
ties. Customers’ orders and pur- 
chase orders can be counted. If 
there is no uniformity in the 
variety of items ordered, then 
count the lines in the order. 
Vouchers written, cards punched 
in a punched-card system, letters 
written, or key strokes per type- 
writer are other routines which 
can be measured. 

4. Production standards based 
on past production count reflect 


actual production conditions. Nor- 
mal delays, interruptions, and pro- 
duction problems are properly ex- 
pressed in the standard, because 
the production count covers a suf- 
ficiently long period to encompass 
these various conditions. The pro- 
duction standard can be used as a 
criterion for reducing man-hours 
in face of a declining paperwork 
load. It is an index of efficiency. 

5. Production standards can be 
developed by departments in large 
companies where the tasks are as- 
signed by fixed responsibilities on 
the basis of specialization. In small 
companies, where task assignments 
may be rotated among individual 
employees, the standards are usu- 
ally established by routines. 

6. Production standards are 
more practical when applied to a 
group, rather than to each indi- 
vidual. It is the supervisor’s re- 
sponsibility to evaluate the indi- 
vidual’s service record by a formal 
system of merit rating (employee 
performance rating) in which 
productivity is but one factor. 

Rather than use a plan of finan- 
cial incentive geared to each em- 
ployee’s productive rate, the finan- 
cial incentive can take the form 
of upgrading, promotion, and 
salary increases as a reward for 
continued meritorious performance 
which, as was pointed out above, 
must include other factors in ad- 
dition to productive efficiency. 
Initiative, punctuality, cooperation 
and dependability are but a few of 
the additional factors of merit per- 
formance. Periodic review of the 
employee's performance rating in- 
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Schedule of Dartnell Executive Training 
Conferences To Be Held in 1999 


During the past few years more than three thousand executives have registered to 
attend the Dartnell Executive Training Conferences listed below. Each program is pre 
sented in two fast-moving days, providing executives in attendance with the maximum 
training on each subject in the minimum time. Here are the programs scheduled for 
1955. You are invited to send for a detailed program outline 


Improved Techniques for the Selection of Executive, Sales, 
Office, and Plant Personnel 


A Two Day Executive Level Training Conference to be conducted by Dr. Robert N. McMurry and Staff 
Chicago — March 10 and 11 The Drake Hotel 
New York — October 31 and November | Hote! Roosevelt 
e 


Techniques for Appraising, Rating, and Developing Executive, 
Supervisory, Office, Plant, and Sales Personnel 


A Two-Day Executive Level Training Conference k Jjucted by Dr. Robert N. McMurry and Stof 
New York - March 28 and 29 Hotel Roosevelt 
Chicago — November 21 and 22 The Drake Hotel 
° 


Techniques for Improved Communications and Preventive 
Labor Relations 


A Two-Day Executive Level Training Conference to be presented by Dr. Robert N. McMurry and Stoff 


Cleveland June 6 and 7 Hotel Cleveland 


Improved Techniques for Planning and Staging 
Sales Meetings and Conventions 


A Two Day Executive Level Training Conference to be conducted by the Theatre for industr) 


Division of Ira Mosher Associates Inc 


Chicago — April 26 and 27 — Congress Hotel 


Please write or wire for program outlines to E. H. Shanks, Executive Vice President 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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sures better recognition of merit. 

The supervisor personalizes, in- 
terprets, and applies the company’s 
policies—-supervisors are the rep- 
resentatives of management at the 
work level. To a great extent, the 
success or failure of the company’s 
plans depends on the supervisors. 

Definiteness is a must in the 
plan of production control. The 
employees must understand what 
is expected of them, along with 
plans for attainment and rewards 
of accomplishment. Definiteness 
need not include a standard for 
each movement, A means of over- 
all appraisal should be sufficient to 
relate the man-hours provided and 
paid for to the man-hours required 
to perform a specific volume of 
work, 

There is much similarity be- 
tween the office and the plant, with 
this exception—-the tasks _per- 
formed in the office cover a greater 
variety of assignments within the 
scope of the job. Define the pro- 
cedures by which the principal 
routines are carried out. Stand- 
ardize the forms, use mechanical 
energy to augment manual effort, 
improve the arrangement, and 
make the working conditions the 
best possible-—-then use past ex- 
perience (measured production) 
for gauging future productivity. 
Office efficiency will be controlled 
by a practical and workable plan. 


What Makes an 


(Continued from page 21 


by A. C. NIELSEN, JR. 
Executive Vice President 
A. C. Nielsen Company 

Our experience suggests that the 
qualifications of a capable execu- 
tive vary from one job to another. 
While there are certain qualities 
which all executives must possess, 
there appear to be others which 
are peculiar to a particular job. 
For example, one would not expect 
to find the same qualities in a top- 
flight sales manager as one would 
find in a good production manager 
or in a controller. 

We begin our executive selection 
by a careful enumeration of those 
qualities which have been found 
important in a certain job. Com- 
prehensive psychological tests have 
been given to those who have been 
successful in the specific job, in 
order to develop a profile which 
will best point up the relative im- 
portance of the many desirable 
qualities to be hoped for in the ea 
ecutive. On occasion, we have em- 
ployed a psychologist who has 
spent as long as 12 to 18 months in 
studying a single executive job. 

Unfortunately, this is only half 





Pan American Casualty Co. of Houston equips field safety men with dictation 
equipment so they won't lose valuable time typing or writing out long reports 
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the job. We must also estimate to 
what extent these men will apply 
themselves. The best measure of 
this appears to be what the man 
has done in the past. For this rea- 
son, we try to promote from with- 
in our Own organization. Since we 
adopted this system of executive 
selection, we have not had a single 
disappointment. 

As to the specific qualities which 
seem to be common to all executive 
jobs, I would list: 


1. A high level of intelligence. 

2. Ability to withhold judgment 
until sufficient facts can be ob- 
tained for a sound conclusion. 
Decisiveness in taking action 
Persuasiveness. 

Emotional stability. 

Ability to construct plans pos- 
sible of achievement within the 
limits of the human and capital 
resources available. 

Ability to relax and leave busi- 
ness problems at the office 
when the day is done. 

Like to work with people, have 
confidence in their abilities, 
and be willing to delegate re- 
sponsibility to them. 
Willingness to give attention to 
tough problems over long peri- 
ods of time. 

Self-appraisal — be willing to 
take constructive criticism as 
well as to assess own net 
worth. 

Balance, so that one part of the 
enterprise will not be unduly 
favored at the expense of an- 
other part. 


And finally the man must cer- 
tainly possess technical compe- 
tence; for none of the other qualifi- 
cations, no matter how desirable, is 
to be compared to a sound under- 
standing of the keys to success in 
his chosen field of endeavor—and 
upon this one factor rests the re- 
spect of his associates. 


Epiror’s Note: Next month 
AMERICAN BUSINESS will take up 
another phase of management, 
“Indoctrinating the New Execu- 
tive.”” One of the vital stages in an 
executive’s career comes when he 
moves into the upper levels of 
management. How should this be 
handled? Again, top executives will 
bring you their ideas and programs. 
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Facts on EDP 


(Continued from page 24) 


tion faster, with more confusion. 
Proper use requires soundness and 
technical judgment in preparing 
for the installation of an electronic 
data-handling system.”’ 

“What the new technology of- 
fers,”’ according to H. H. Cauvett, 
director of electronic applications, 
General Foods Corp., “is an escape 
from designing in terms of the 
limitations of human operators. 
And it-is only when one learns to 
organize information-handling pro- 
cedures to take full advantage of 
the freedom offered by the new 
medium that one will receive the 
benefits of computer technology.”’ 

On this same theme, W. W. 
Smith, senior procedures analyst of 
General Electric Co., adds, ‘‘Elec- 
tronic computers are destined to be 
recognized as the most powerful 
management tool yet developed .. . 
When applied to an intelligently de- 
signed system, the computer can 
give information never before 
available . . . Sales forecasting of- 
fers a real challenge to cut out the 
excess cost that is piled on the 
product after it leaves the factory. 
Little has been done to improve 
marketing and distribution efficien- 
cy compared to the changes that 
have been made in_ production. 
With the Univac computer, Gen- 
eral Electric hopes to accumulate, 
analyze, summarize, and _ report 
sales and inventory data in such a 
way as to sharpen one of manage- 
ment’s dullest tools. The company 
is looking forward to the day when 
a master plan—combining elec- 
tronics sales forecasting, budget- 
ing, and production control—will 
enable it to have the right appli- 
ance at the right place at the right 
price at the lowest possible cost.” 

To the often asked question, 
“What can electronic data-process- 
ing equipment do for my com- 
pany?” the answer must vary. It 
is dependent upon the training, 
ability, versatility, and foresight of 
executives and staff members of 
the organization which undertakes 
to utilize such a system. Some of 
the same questions and doubts were 
expressed when standard punched- 
card tabulating equipment was first 
introduced. Since surveys indicate 
that as high as 63 per cent of all 
business writing may be repetitive, 
it is clear that the field for 
electronic data-processing equip- 
ment is almost limitless. 
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SMART ACCESSORIES 


to modern interior furnishings 





Loewy style with 17” tray $94.90" 


Climax Cub Smokers 


The simplicity which characterizes Climax 
Club Smokers makes these handsomely crafted 
ash receivers appropriate for any modern 
interior where functional design and elegance 
are basic considerations. Styles and typical 
installations in famous places are shown in 
the new 1955 catalog. Ask for brochure 2-AB. 


STANLEY De luxe. ..$69.50° 
With Troy $78.90° 


* Prices f.0.b. factory 
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You Get Things Done Quicker and Better 
With Boardmaster Visual Control System 


® Gives Graphic Picture of Your Oper 
ations—Spotlighted by Color. 

® facts at a Glance—-Saves Time, 
Saves Money, Prevents Errors 


*® Simple to Operate, Type or write on 
Cords, Snap in Grooves 

® ideal for Production, Traffic, Sales, 
Inventory, Scheduling, Etc. 


® Made of Metal. Compact and Attrac 
tive. Over 50,000 in Use 


Full Price $4950 with cards 
24-page Ilustrated 
FREE BOOKLET No. A-300 
Without Obligation 
Write Today for Your Copy 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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THE § HRED AL | Offices in the News 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe, All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 


“. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service, 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





PRINT TLL ld Le LeeLee 
cLean PERFECT COPIES 


@ IN MINUTES @ IN 1 to 5 COLORS 


Now, you con make 120 or more copies per 
minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size — typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 te 5 colors. All in one easy, 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manvel and Electrically Operated, are the 
duplicators with ALL the features . . . priced 
much lower than comparable machines. 
Mode! 70-Hand Operated—$195 (plus tax) 
Model 76-Automatic Electric—$325 (plus tax) 


Write today for FREE descriptive literature 
and name of your nearest dealer — to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1860 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Hi. 
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smaller, but individual undertak- 
ings are more ambitious in scope. 


A. C. Nielsen, Sr., recently dedi- 
cated his company’s new office 
building in Menlo Park, Calif. The 
structure houses the west coast of- 
fices of the market research com- 
pany, formerly located in San 
Francisco. This one-story-high 
building has 5,200 square feet of 
floor space on a plot of 144 acres. 
Exterior is brick wainscoting and 
board and batten, topped by a 
shake roof. The U-shaped building 
encloses a central patio. 


Kansas Gas & Eectrical Company 
has started moving into a seven- 
story, air-conditioned general of- 
fice building in Wichita. The struc- 
ture, containing 115,000 square 
feet of floor space, will be formally 
opened this summer following the 
completion of a two-story wing. 
The wing replaces an adjacent 
building used by the company as 
interim quarters. 


World's Largest Building, the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago, will 
welcome [Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company as a tenant on March 1. 
The utility signed a long-term 
lease for 35,000 square feet of of- 
fice space on the twelfth floor. New 
headquarters will house district of- 
fices to handle subscriber accounts 
and services for 13 telephone ex- 
changes in the downtown and near- 
north areas. About 300 people will 
work there, handling more than 
80,000 customers. These accounts 
are now serviced from one of IBT’s 
own buildings in the Loop. The 
move is being made for greater 
flexibility and efficiency of opera- 
tion, Space in the Mart became 
available when the United States 
Treasury Department moved to its 
own downtown building. 


Basic and Applied research labo- 
ratories of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company's paint and brush divi- 
sion recently moved to an ultra- 
modern building in Springdale, Pa. 
Formerly, these operations were 
located at Milwaukee, Wis. The 
main research and pilot plant is a 
3-story concrete building with 
brick facing, designed to harmonize 
with the company’s adjoining paint 


and Selectron plastics plant, built 
after World War II. The fully air- 
conditioned lab contains 68,000 
square feet of floor space. About 85 
chemists, engineers, and assistants 
will work in the laboratory, headed 
by Dr. Howard Gerhart. Main em- 
phasis will be put on cooperative 
development work which will re- 
sult in better products and service 
to customers. 


Combining Several Offices, the 
Laclede Christy Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., installed Techniplan 
modular equipment and Stream- 
liner metal desks in the general 
and junior executive offices of its 
new buiiding. Finished in seal 
gray, the Globe-Wernicke equip- 
ment harmonizes with the pastel 
colors used for the walls and floor 
coverings to make the rooms cheer- 
ful and pleasant. Teamed with the 
metal desks, the Techniplan units 
form L-shaped work spaces. 


Crime Study is the first project 
scheduled to use the facilities of 
the new building constructed for 
organized legal research by the 
American Bar Foundation. The 
long-range study of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in local, 
State, and Federal courts will be 
under the direction of Gen. William 
J. “Bill” Donovan, New York 
lawyer, who was the organizer and 
director of the Office of Strategic 
Services during World War II. The 
Center contains facilities for con- 
ducting independent legal research 
on public problems and for corre- 
lating the research activities car- 
ried on by the 128 American law 
schools approved by the American 
Bar Association. Another feature 
will be a library of legal literature 
of the Nation’s 1,400 bar associa- 
tions, which will serve as a clear- 
inghouse for information on cur- 
rent law research, The Center will 
assemble, catalog, and index the 
publications of State and local bar 
associations of the United States 
and Canada, and eventually of the 
other principal countries. More 
than 30,000 lawyers and bar asso- 
ciations donated to the American 
Bar Center, which was built 
through contributions. In addition, 
266 companies gave $265,000 in 
honor of past or present members 
of their legal departments. 
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“Each employee at Servel is entitled to two paychecks—the one that buys the groceries, 
and the one that provides pride and personal satisfaction in a job well done. You (super- 
visors), more than anyone else, can provide our employees with two paychecks. And 
any employee that doesn't get two paychecks is being gypped, no matter how big the pay- 
check is that buys the groceries.'"—Duncan Cameron Menzies, president of Servel, Inc. 





Junior Achievement, Inc. 
Continues to Grow 


From 108 clubs, the Junior 
Achievement program in little more 
than 10 years has increased to 2,000 
To further facilitate this expansion 
of Junior Achievement, Inc., which is 
sponsored by American industry, a 
National Development committee 
was recently organized in New York 

“It is the purpose of the National 
Development committee to bring this 
program to more young people in 
more communities in the United 
States,” stated S. Bayard Colgate, 
Junior Achievement chairman. Today 
there are 59 Junior Achievement 
operations. Within 4 years, the com- 
mittee hopes to bring that total to 
109, with the cooperation of private 
industry. 

Junior Achievement, Inc., is an 
educational organization which pro 
vides high-school students with the 
opportunity of learning American 
business methods by actually organ- 
izing and operating their own busi- 
nesses under the sponsorship of firms 
throughout the Nation. Teen-age 
members of these miniature corpora 
tions learn by doing it themselves 
They decide on the products they wil! 
produce and sell, elect their own of- 
ficers, and capitalize on their busi 
ness ventures. 


Watch Technical Info in 
Company Publications 


Studying the strategic effect of 
unclassified information to see what 
may be aiding unfriendly nations is 
the primary objective of the Office 
of Strategic Information. The OSI 
wants to find out what should be 
done on a truly voluntary basis to 
control this free flow. 

R. Karl Honaman, director, recent 
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All employees of W. & L. E. Gurley have completed courses in the use of their 
company's surveying instruments. Lectures and field problems were covered in 
2-day sessions. Previously, all salesmen and foremen took the courses. The 
management says courses have resulted in a greater understanding of customer 
needs and more employee appreciation of the whole manufacturing process 





ly called upon editors of every kind 
of publication to cooperate in follow 
ing the philosophy of his office. He 
also requested Suggestions on how 
to best cope with the problem withir 
the framework of a free press 

At the outset, we emphasize that 
we do not propose Government cen 
sorship, real or implied,” stated Mz 
Honaman The Office of Strategi 
Information believes firmly in the 
freedom of the press. Because the 
cold war poses certain problems in 
the exercise of this freedom, we de 
sire to define the objectives of this 
new office as plainly as possible 

Management, knowing the extreme 
value of the company publication 


might well take a good look at it 
through the eyes of this new office 
and encourage editors to aid the ef 
forts of this group in dealing with 
the problem 

As we see it now, the harmful 
cases will arise mainly where the 
highly specialized information § in 
volved can really be used at the 
moment only by a small number of 
people--who can easily be given the 
information through specific chan 
nels without the need to broadcast 
it to nations whose interests are 
inimical to ours,” said Mr. Honaman 

The staff of Office of Strategic In 
formation is available for consulta 
tion at all times 














How Cleveland Industries Treat Tardiness, Leaves 


The Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land recently surveyed the perennial 
problems of tardiness and leaves of 
absence, A check on latecomers at 
15 companies revealed that standard 
practice is to penalize or dock the 
tardy employee one-tenth of an hour 
for each 6 minutes he is late. 

Two companies merely dock the 
employee for the actual time he 
misses. In two other firms, measures 
are more drastic. An employee who 
is more than a half hour late at one 
company must stop at the guard- 
house and get permission from his 
supervisor to start work, The worker 
is sent home if his job has already 
been filled. At the other company, 
the offender may also be sent home 
unless there is other work he can do. 

Practices on leaves of absence dif- 
fer to a greater degree. While most 
of the 18 companies surveyed place 
absentees on leave after 3 or 5 days, 
the length of such leaves varies from 
1 month to 2 years. The question of 
holiday pay while on leave brought 
a variety of answers. 

Absentees are considered on leave 
after 3 to 10 days; but in several 
cases, an unreported absence of 3 to 
5 days automatically takes the em- 
ployee off the payroll. In one plant, 
after the employee is off 5 days, he 
receives a form to fill out and re- 
turn within the next 5 days. Maxi- 
mum leave is 90 days, although an 
employee who stays out longer, but 
can prove he was ill or injured dur- 
ing the whole absence, may be 
reinstated. 

The majority of companies limit 
leaves to periods of 30 or 90 days, al- 
though one firm allows 150 days for 
sick leave, another gives a year, and 
a third sets up a maximum of 2 years. 


Columbia Starts Institute 
Of Accounting 


Columbia University, New York 
City, has announced the formation 
of an Institute of Accounting in 
which an undergraduate program of 
study in the fields of public and pri- 
vate accounting will begin in the fall 
of 1955. Director of the Institute is 
Professor James L. Dohr, professor 
of accounting at Columbia's Grad- 
uate School of Business, who is a 
CPA and a member of the Bar of the 
State of New York, 

The course of study, which leads 
to a bachelor’s degree in the School 
of General Studies, has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of those 
seeking admittance to the CPA ex- 
amination in support of careers in 
public or administrative accounting, 
and in the teaching of accounting at 
the elementary and _ intermediate 
levels. Fifteen full- and part-time 
instructors have been assigned to 
teach classes at the Institute. 
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One company that limits a leave to 
30 days reported that this time may 
be extended through the cooperation 
of the company and the union. Still 
others reported that their policies 
vary, depending upon the individual 
and the circumstances. 

At the company allowing a 2-year 
leave, the returning employee is 
credited with up to 30 days’ seniority. 
No credit is given after a longer 
leave. 

Seniority also figured in the matter 
of holiday pay while on leave, at an- 
other company. Here a certain length 
of service entitles the employee to 
be paid for all holidays occurring 
within a specified number of months. 
One company limits holiday pay to 
workers who are off due to illness 
The majority of companies pay for 
holidays which occur in the week 
the employee leaves or returns, al- 
though a few give holiday pay 
throughout the leave. 


Editorial Proves ‘Things 
Can’t Be So Bad” 


Considering “the company” as a 
common enemy is an idea that is 
“so irresponsible, so dangerous, and 
so threatening that it needs to be 
buried once and for all,” says a 
crackling editorial in the December 
issue of Keynote, employee publica- 
tion of the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 

It's an American way to throw 
verbal brickbats in the heat of argu- 
ment, the editorial points out, add- 
ing that company-union negotiations 
are no exception. “When the argu- 
ment is over, we forgive and forget. 
But common enemy, eh? Let's just 
try that one on for size.” 

The editorial demonstrates that 
the company is a part of a man’s 
way of life. It is where he spends 
the major share of it. Various cor, 
pany benefits are listed: One of the 
industry’s best pension plans, a 4- 
week vacation for 25-year employees, 
4-year college scholarships for em- 
ployees’ children, and so forth. 

But the clincher to abolish the 
“common enemy” thought once and 
for all is contained in these graphic 
statements: 

THINGS CAN’T BE SO BAD! 

Not when... 

1. In the union election not so long 
ago, one of the groups bought time 
on television to win members. 

2. A Morris County employee sup- 
posedly complained to a friend that 
his take-home pay was shot since 
“they started deducting $20 a week 
for the Credit Union payments on my 
Cadillac.” 


3. An ad recently appearing on 


Orange bulletin boards offered for 
sale a secondhand Henry J. as “the 
ideal second car.” 





American Optical Opens 
Store for Employees 


To make more of its products 
available to people who help produce 
them, American Optical Compan) 
recently opened a store tor employees 
in the plant at Southbridge, Mass. 
Located near the personnel depart- 
ment entrance, the new store stocks 
nonophthalmic items made by AO, as 
well as surplus materials which are 


no longer needed by the various 
departments. 
Although sorne of its products 


have been available in another de- 
partment, the purchase of sunglasses 
and other items often disrupted the 
professional services offered by that 
department. With the new rooms, 
however, AO will be able to main- 
tain larger stocks of merchandise and 
give immediate delivery on large: 
items, which was impossible before. 

Some of the products now avail- 
able include AO sunglasses, AO 
projectors, AO optical hobby kits, 
and AO safety products. Employees 
may purchase these items either by 
payroll deduction or with cash. On 
the large surplus items released by 
various departments, lists will be 
posted and orders for the items taken 
in the store. 

Store hours include the lunch hour, 
and from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. for night 
shift workers, and 5 p.m. to 6 p.m 
for day shift workers. 


Company Gives 8 Men 
$100 to Stop Smoking 


Ken Biddle, president of Biddle 
Screw Products Company, Sheridan, 
Ind., gave 8 employees a $100 bonus 
each for giving up smoking during 
1954. The same offer is being made 
during 1955 for the fourth time, and 
13 men have already signed the 
pledge. “It’s the best business invest- 
ment I ever made,” states Mr. Biddle, 
who is 47 and who quit smoking 20 
years ago. “Their general health is 
better, they don’t waste time smok- 
ing, and they're more efficient and 
alert.” 

The idea started when Mr. Biddle’s 
brother remarked one New Year's 
Day that he was going to stop smok- 
ing. To bolster this resolve, M: 
Biddle offered him $100 the following 
Christmas if he stuck to it. The 
brother, who is employed in the busi- 
ness, collected and, says Mr. Biddle, 
“is a $500-better-a-year man because 
of it.” 

Others wanted to get into the act, 
so Mr. Biddle offered the same bonus 
to those who followed suit. Although 
19 of the 103 employees attempted 
to give up smoking the second year 
only 6 of them made good. Last year 
9 signed up, and only 1 man dropped 
out. 
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Tew SNOW UMD .< RULUIPIMENT 


‘The demands for electric power in the decades ahead will be so stupendous that every 
resource that is practical and available will be needed and used. Atomic power will 








enter the picture as another major source of energy, not as a replacement, but as an es- 
sential supplement,"’ according to G. A. Price, president of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 





Speech Cue Machine Desk for Handling Ledgers 
For Speakers And Signature Cards 


INCONSPICUOUS device can be <—_ 
placed on a lectern and used without DESIGNED to protect all items 
the audience being aware that the ; ledgers, and signature cards used by 
speaker is reading his lines. Called - - banks with Diebold Post-to-Check 
Speech Q, the new device rolls a copy systems, this desk carries Under 
of the speech line by line before the writers’ Laboratories’ Class “C” Safe 
speaker’s eyes at whatever speed is Label. Desk is equipped with 15 light 
best for his delivery. He can stop weight aluminum Flex-Blok trays 
start, and reverse the machine at any which contain clear acetate account 
time and pick up his train of thought , pockets for filing all necessary rec 
where it was interrupted. Regula: A ords. Trays and pockets are designe 
teletype paper fits the machine. Tele to assure positive side-by-side signa 
Q Corporation, 1227 Sixth Avenue ture verification for each transaction 
New York, N. Y¥ Drop-swing door glides under body 
of unit when desk is open, and pull- 
out roller shelves permit trays to 
be extended in front of unit, Diebold 
Ine., Canton 2, Ohio 


“Giant Brain" Has 
“Window” 


CATHODE ray tubes now allow en- 
gineers and scientists to see what 
goes on inside an electronic cranium 
The “thoughts” are pictured in the 
form of graphs, geometrical figures 
engineering symbols, or in words and 
numbers, just as they might appear 
on the screen of a home television 
receiver. Known as the Type 740 
Cathode Ray Tube Output Recorder 
the machine was designed for use 
with IBM’s Type 701 and 704 Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Machines 
The machine can be used to deter 
mine the best procedure in any of a 
number of production problems. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
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Pegboard Ponels for 
Partitions 


THESE new modular units are de- 
signed to accommodate hooks, bars, 
and shelves. They may also be used 
for display, demonstration, and other 
purposes where easy and rapid shift- 
ing of material is desirable. The peg- 
board panels are _ interchangeable 
with all other Arnot Jamestown 
panels, so the office walls can be 
altered quickly and easily. Also 
available are chalkboard panels and 
panels of cork for bulletin board use, 
as well as clear or band-frost glass, 
steel, and acoustical material. Arnot 
Jamestown Division, Aetna Stee) 
Products Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y 
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Collator Assembles Forms 
Or Catalogs 
WORK of five to six people is done 


by a single Accra-Feed Collator. 
Compiling up to 50 identical sets of 
printed matter in one operation, the 
collator organizes each of 125 differ- 
ent pages in proper sequence, ready 
for binding, stitching, stapling, or 
banding. Operated by one girl, the 
machine reaches a speed of 6,000 
sheets an hour. Double sheets and 
blank pages are automatically re- 
jected. Reproduction Products Co., 
12790 Westwood Ave., Detroit 23, 
Michigan 
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Systems Duplicating 
Machine 


COLUMNS of figures can be elimi- 
nated or shifted automatically on the 
Ormig, as well as reassembled and 
condensed on smaller paper—all at 
one feeding. The machine also per- 
mits selection of data from a spirit 
master by columns in various com- 
binations without masks or blockouts 
Using only one spirit master, and 
with only one feeding, one to three 
individual lines may be printed in 
combination with both constant and 
variable headings, for invoices or 
bills. Copy-Cratt, Inc., 105 Chambers 
St., New York 7, N. Y 
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New Electronic 
Printer 


WITH this newcomer to the mechan- 
ical attack on repetitive writing, an 
ordinary card file, on which informa- 
tion has been typed, constitutes the 
master record. Facsimile reproduc- 
tions of any or all of the informa- 
tion on the card is made, in the de- 
sired location on a business form, at 
the speed of light by concentrating a 
beam of powerful light through the 
tubes in the device. At first only 
a continuous narrow tape was pro- 
duced; now many different kinds and 
sizes of forms may be used. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 
17, Ohio. > 
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Calculator Has Many New 
Features 


IN ADDITION to its single keyboard 
features, the Simplex Monro-Matic 
offers automatic dividend alignment 
with on and off control; automatic 
clearance of upper dials from the 
divide key; and automatic carriage 
return from negative, accumulative, 
and multiplying keys. It also fea- 
tures split control for the lower dials 
for retention of amounts on either 
side of the split; automatic keyboard 
clearance _ control, permitting 
amounts to remain on the keyboard 
or be cleared at the end of operation, 
as desired; and larger key buttons for 
better finger control and easier ac- 
tion. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Orange, N. J 


Control Board Easy to 
Maintain 
<«- 


REVOLVING dises which slide on 
rails make this visual control board 
easy to operate. In addition to 10 
color combinations, discs come with 
numerals 0 to 9 so that numbers can 
be accumulated in registers and pro- 
jected in color bands. All units trav- 
erse the background, traveling on 
rails which are set into the frame 
Discs in a unit revolve at the flick 
of a finger or pointer to indicate 
progress. There are 5,280 possible 
colors or numerals for each square 
foot of board area. Plan-o-matic Div 
Lansdale Products Corp., Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania 
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Easy-to-Carry Charge 
Plate 


UP TO 80 per cent of the repetitive 
information of charge transaction 
can be written by this thin, one-piece 
aluminum identification plate. The 
writing area is large enough to pro- 
duce a five-line name, address, and 
account number, leaving more than 
4% square inches for an advertising 
message. By a special process, the 
new plate may be finished in a wide 
variety of colors, permitting use of 
company trade-marks. It need neve: 
be replaced, because it will not tear 
wear out, or become discolored. It 
can be adapted for renewal controls 
with cards that adhere to the back 
of the plate by a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Continuous Marginal 
Punched Stencils 


FOR USE on automatic tabulating 
equipment or electric typewriters 
these continuous marginal punched 
stencils are perforated every 3 inches 
for easy separation. A carbon sheet 
between stencil and carrier sheet 
makes it possible to proofread copy 
on stencil even when it is typed with 
out a ribbon. Punched cards used fo 
preparing orders can be rerun in the 
same sequence through the tabulat 
ing machine to automatically prepare 
the stencils with the ship-to address 
Weber Continue-Matic stencils car 
also be prepared on tape controlled 
typewriters or on machines using em 
bossed addressing plates. Webe 
Label and Marking Systems, Division 
of Weber Addressing Machine Co 
200 W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, I) 
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Machine Counts and Separates 
Into Batches 


THE TEDIOUS task of counting and 
separating sheets, folders, envelopes 
cards, labels, boxes, and so forth, has 
been taken over by this machine. Au 
tomatically counting off and sepa 
rating into batches, the machine can 
be quickly set to count in units of 
from 1 to 99, simply by turning sé 
lector switches to desired count. The 
Batch Counter is mounted on casters 
and operates on 110-volt AC cu 
rent. Darling-Payne Corporation, 82 
Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y 
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New Filing Cabinets 
Operate Easily 


DRAWERS open effortlessly, even 
loaded, in General Indus 
trial’s 4-drawer letter-size file cabi 
nets. This is due to the full suspen 
sion features built into the cabinets 


when full 


Drawers are equipped with spring 
compressors and guide rods. Finished 
in gray enamel, files are also avail 
able in legal size as well as in two 
three-, and five-drawer models. Gen 
eral Industrial Co., 5738 N. Elston 


Ave Chicago 30. Til 
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Compact Storage Files 
Save Floor Space 


NO SPACE is wasted housing records 
files with Dolin'’s “400” Series filing 
cabinets. The extensive range of 
standard sizes makes it possible to 
select the exact size needed for your 
record cards, eliminating any wasted 
space and the possibility of mutilated 
cards due to sagging. Drawers move 
smoothly on the ball-bearing rollers 
Made of steel, all sizes interlock for 
easy stacking. Dolin Metal Products 
Ine., 321-323 Lexington Ave., Brook 
lvn 16, New York 
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Emergency Lock 
Release 


4 TAP on the glass of this metal 
ise) «€©breaks § it and a spring im 
mediately forces open the hasp be 
ow. No key is necessary, although 
for ordinary use keys may be used 
lo discourage unauthorized entry 
provision is made for the emergency 
ock to be connected to an alarm bell 
innunciator siren, or light.—which 
operates when glass is broken by the 
ittached hammer Device may be 
hooked in with any burglar system 
now in existence, Quickly and easily 
installed the device can be used to 
protect any type of switch. Greenline 
Metals Products Inc., North Tona 
wanda, N. Y¥ 
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Do You Want 
INCREASED SALES? 
LOWER COSTS? 


You can capitalize on a New Idea 
that will get instant enthusiastic 
support and PLUS EFVORT from 
your Saleamen and Dealers. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
Out of Increased Sales 
It's a “BELECT YOUR TRIP” 
Travel Incentives plan, now being 
used by many of the most success- 
ful firme... ineludes choice of 70 
vacation points. 


Write for folder “Planning the 
Sales Contest” . tell us the 
approximate number of Salesmen 
and Dealers. 


| 
International Sales Incentives, Inc. 
1664 Hanna Building, Dept. AB 


Phone: TOwer 1-0598 « Cleveland 15, Ohie 
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IT’S NEW...IT’S FREE... 


t's our monthly newsletter, STATION 
ERY TOPICS. It's loaded with money- 
saving specials on everyday office and 
stationery supplies as well as interest 
ing reading matter. Use this coupon 
for your FREE copy! 

-——— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
J. J. LESTER & CO., INC. 


“Mail Order Stationers to the Nation” 


305 Canal St. (off B’way.,) Dept. AB2,N.Y. 13 
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1 City State 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
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siness TPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





ENVELOPE ECONOMIES gives 
many interesting facts on direct-mail 
methods for industrial use, including 
types of direct mail, such as letters, 
postal cards, folders, leaflets, broad- 
sides, booklets, brochures, and cata- 
logs. Among the subjects covered is 
“How to Compile a Mailing List” and 
“How to Measure Your Direct Mail 
Effectivness.” The Tension Envelope 
Corporation, 19th and Campbell Sts., 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


* * * 


YOUR PRINTING COSTS ARE AS 
FOLLOWS . is designed to help 
businessmen arrive at the cost of 
offset or letterpress printing prompt- 
ly. These simple tables make it pos- 
sible for even an office boy to tell the 
cost of most printing jobs, simply by 
knowing the size and quantity. In- 
cluded is information on catalogs, bro- 
chures, ruled forms of all kinds, cir- 
culars, booklets, letterheads, price 
sheets, envelope imprinting, as well as 
folding, padding, punching, saddle 
stitching, and other bindery opera- 
tions, For your free copy, write to 
John Shrager, Inc., 2 W. 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y 


* . ” 


NEW MOBILE STORAGE SYSTEM 
is being offered by Dolin Metal Prod- 
ucts. Storage units travel on a series 
of tracks for greater utilization of 
space. Grease-packed ball-bearing 
wheels make the cabinets easy to 
move for access to cabinets placed 
directly in back or in front of other 
units. For complete information, 
write to Mobile Storage Division, 
Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 317-67 
Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


. + 7 


PURCHASING MISSION LIST. The 
principal foreign government pur- 
chasing missions operating in the 
United States have been compiled in- 
to a list for the benefit of firms and 
individuals seeking a simple means 
to increase foreign sales without get- 
ting involved in overseas distribution 
problems. For further information, 
write to James H. Mayes, Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C 


ACME PHOTO PANELS are de- 
scribed in detail in this two-color 
brochure. Step by step, you are taken 
through the Acme process of produc- 
ing lists, directories, or catalogs. Any- 
one faced with the problem of keep- 
ing lists up to date will find this 
brochure helpful. For a free copy, 
write to Acme Visible Records, Inc 


Crozet, Va. 
om * 


NEW LOW-COST ROTOFLO is de- 
scribed in an illustrated leaflet just 
released by Remington Rand. Teamed 
with Transcopy, the Rotoflo prepares 
photocopies of records up to 14 inches 
wide, of any length. The unit gives 
positive prints in less than a minute 
without the need of a darkroom. Ask 
for leaflet P-385 when writing to 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


. . 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
SLIDEFILMS CATALOG. This 36- 
page catalog provides complete in- 
formation on Westinghouse sound 
motion pictures and slidefilms now 
available. The film guide covers a 
variety of subjects, and provides 
complete film information. For easy 
reference, the film subjects are listed 
and classified into four groups: Gen- 
eral interest, product information 
training films, and instruction 
courses. Films, both in color and 
black and white, in 16mm. size, are 
loaned at no charge. Ask for catalog 
B-6505 from Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 2099, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa 


PAYROLL AND LABOR AC- 
COUNTING deals with a machine 
method for handling all phases of 
payroll accounting and the keeping 
of management records necessary for 
controlling costs. Comprising seven 
sections, each covering a major area 
of payroll accounting, the booklet 
also contains brief explanatory texts 
and illustrations of many forms and 
reports. A color guide shows whethe: 
the operations described are common 
to all kinds of payroll, include cost 
elements, are peculia’ to incentive 
payroll, or are applicable to salary 
payroll, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y 


* ’ 


1955 CATALOGS OF CHAIRS 
STOOLS, STANDS, AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT. Maso’s complete line 
of equipment is shown in its three 
new illustrated catalogs. The Chair 
Catalog describes a total of 23 chairs 
and stools, including the “5000” Line 
the “3000” Line, and the “1000” Line 
Twelve stands are described in the 
Business Machine Stand Catalog. The 
Standard Catalog contains descrip- 
tions of Maso’s standard line of 
stands and various other office equip- 
ment. Maso Steel Products, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II 
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STENAFAX—the modern method of 


stencil preparation. This process is W, é 
briefly described and illustrated in Wasted Wall Space Goesto On / 
this booklet. By placing the original 

copy on one cylinder and a stencil on 

the other, then starting the machine Euane WALL-RACK 

and letting it run for 6 minutes, any 
office clerk can produce stencils fast . 

and economically. Times Facsimil td for An 
Corp., 540 W. 58th St., New York 19 


New York © This thrifty office helper not only makes 
* + . use of otherwise wasted wall space-——bat it 
takes ao lot of clutter off the top of your 


TIME PLANNER. The 1955 edition desk 
of the Barrington Executive Time © Papers, reference books, charts, or other 
Planner is now available. The plan- a eS Louies tae noe 
ner consists of a l-year calendar desk surface free for work. Identification 
with holidays clearly marked, on a labels can be put on bows 
sheet 23 by 11 inches which folds us ~— = many —_ where te ‘ape 
into 8%- by 11-inch size. Unfolded a ee 
the Planner shows a full half-year's © Zhe Glin Gece is Gtk tees Oh 
calendar, with the second 6 months out tt. Outgoing, incoming of inter-office 
on the reverse side. Holes are sorting end dicwibution ere epeoded up 
punched for easy insertion in a note- . ee ea Pe cane —_ 
book. Planner is especially valuable space, Light weight, yet durable, holds 
for executives making long-range over 40 Ibs Cones conga vith double 
plans. For your free copy, write to ae a oS a 
Barrington Associates, 230 Park 6-Section size $11.00 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 12-Section size 18.50 
Also 4. width—@é or 12 sections 

at above prices 
THE HIGH COST OF DISCRIMI- Made by the Makers of Famous 
NATION is an 18-page booklet which Evans GATHERING RACKS 
covers research made by Elmo Roper See Your Decleor or Write 
over the past 12 years on racial dis- 
crimination. Decrying the huge loss EVANS SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
in billions of dollars to our economy 405 NW. Munford 3 
every year, he says that discrimina- SOOERS TH, VO 
tion in employment wastes “$10 
out of every $75 paycheck on the 
phony luxury of indulging in our 
prejudices.” Copies available on re 
quest from the Labor-Management 
Commission, National Conference of Please Mention 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER of When Writing to Advertisers 


the University of Michigan will hold 

its Annual Summer Institute in Sur- 

vey Research Techniques from July 

18 to August 12 this year, with an 

introductory session from June 20 to 

July 15. This special program is de- 

signed to illustrate the theory and 

applications of survey research to 

such fields as business and human 

relations, psychology and sociology 

political behavior, public affairs, pub- 

lic health, economics, and statistics FOR ALL NOISY 
For further information, write to the OFFICE MACHINES 
Survey Research Center, University 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
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HOW TO SOLVE YOUR STORAGE 
PROBLEMS tells the reader how to It makes sense to stop notes where tt starts benefiting the operator and ethers in the 
P 008 surrounding area instead of waiting until the notee bite the ceiling and walle 

set up his own facilities; and make 

surveys elevation drawings and floor SOF TONE Acoustical Cabinets make «a KEY PUNCH sound like « noliselens typewrioer and 
ay “te “Ws hey eliminate all of the harmful high frequency vibrations of noise 

plans. This booklet is ideal for use in ; ic oa ae — ae anerhrtrs > 

planning small filing systems For For greatly improved production and decreased errors ace SOT TONE 

larger stockroom layouts, Equipto 

offers the free services of factory , Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 

trained engineers who are specialists —, Write today for details, Give machines, 

in stockroom layouts. For the book- makes, models you use and measurements 


let or additional details, write to 
Equipto Division of Aurora Equip- 
ment Company, 100 Prairie Ave 
Aurora. Ill 26 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 


February 1955 19 


NOISE is the most costly problem in offices! 




















Petco NEU BOOKS x Za, 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or writ 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153.B5 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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ALL "ROUND 
Call your Local 
Travel Agent for 
reservations or 
write direct. 


Teletype NY 1-360] 
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THE STRUCTURE AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF LABOR UNIONS. By 
Philip Taft. Professor Taft presents 
in this study the government and 
structure of labor unions in the 
United States and shows the rela- 
tionships between the organizations 
and their memberships. Several popu- 
lar notions concerning labor unions 

the prevalence of Communists, the 
lack of freedom, the rigidity of dis- 
cipline, the increasing centralization 
of power—are investigated and 
analyzed, 

In discussing radicalism in Ameri- 
can labor, Dr. Taft makes it clear 
that, by and large, unions have re- 
sisted Communist infiltration, and 
that the unions have played the 
major role in reducing Communist 
influence within their own ranks 
and in the Nation as a whole. A 
valuable contribution is the discus- 
sion of internal union politics and 
the reasons for the existence or non- 
existence of political parties’ in 
unions. A revealing comparison of 
the Steel and Auto Workers’ unions, 
and chapters on the unlicensed sea- 
faring unions and the ‘Teamsters’ 
union will be basic reading for all 
management desiring a better under- 
standing of the internal forces gov- 
erning labor. 

Detailed analysis of the appeals and 
discipline of unions offers new mate- 
rials of primary importance. The re- 
sult is particularly illuminating, 
happily devoid of both unreasoning 
fright and undue optimism. Professor 
Taft demonstrates conclusively that 
while Communists are not solidly en- 
trenched in the unions today, they 
would be willing to step into any 
organizational vacuum created for 
them, He demonstrates further that 
union members exert real control 
over the actions of their officers. 

Recommended for top management 
and personnel administrators, this 
well-illustrated and indexed book is 
slated to be a basic reference book 
on labor for those who seek facts in 
depth rather than surface super- 
ficialities. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 312 pp. $6.00 


EMPLOYMENT EXPANSION AND 
POPULATION GROWTH. THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPERIENCE 1900- 
1950. By Margaret S. Gordon. Cali- 
fornia’s recordbreaking population 
growth has been the subject of much 
speculation, particularly since the 
1950 census illustrated the rapid ac- 
celeration of population shifts 
throughout the country. Manage- 
ment’s interest in the broad shift and 
rapid growth of industry on the 


Pacific Coast makes this detailed 
study basic reading, not only for 
those interested in that area, but in 
other regions where there have been 
broad population shifts with its usu- 
ally attendant employment expansion 
or contraction. 

Like most things connected with 
the Golden State, figures concerning 
employment expansion and popula- 
tion growth have almost a fantastic 
quality about them. For example, 
between 1850 and 1950, the State’s 
population increased sixtyfold (the 
Nation increased only sixfold); near- 
ly 80 per cent of California’s popula- 
tion came about through an influx 
of persons born elsewhere. 

Employment expansion has tended 
to keep pace with growth in popula- 
tion, as would be expected, but the 
adjustment has been anything but 
smooth. Some questions reviewed by 
Dr. Gordon are: If the State’s popu- 
lation continues to grow at the rate 
predicted, will there be enough jobs 
for all by 1970 or 1975? Have certain 
industries reached the stage of 
maturity in which further employ- 
ment growth is unlikely? With in- 
creasing industrialization, is Cali- 
fornia employment becoming less 
stable? How have the marked fluc- 
tuations in the rate of population 
growth been related to changes in 
economic conditions? 

While at first glance this work 
would seem to have only limited in- 
terest, companies having nationwide 
interests—manufacturing as well as 
distribution—will find this book par- 
ticularly pertinent. Southern § and 
Northeast management, especially 
will be materially benefited by the 
analysis and conclusions drawn by 
this author working from detailed 
factual information. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif 
192 pp. $3.50 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUS- 
TRY. By Burleigh B. Gardner and 
David G. Moore. This is the third edi- 
tion of this book in 10 years. Explain- 
ing the need for an understanding of 
human characteristics, as well as 
technological and economic concepts 
in building a sound management 
policy, this book explains the de- 
velopment of many practical methods 
and how they may be used by man- 
agement in securing a satisfactory 
relationship with workers 

Two new chapters have been 
added: “The Dynamics of Human 
Behavior” and “The Dynamics of 
Business.” Both make very interest- 
ing reading. Richard D. Irwin, Ine 
Homewood, Ill. 427 pages. $7.35 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HARRY L. WYLIE, whose article this 
month deals with that controversial 
subject—office standards, was _ re- 
nominated recently to serve a l-yea! 
term on the board of directors of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. Assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Pure Oil Company, 
Mr. Wylie conducts classes in busi- 
ness management and administration 
at Northwestern University 


RICHARD NEUMAIER has been writing 
methods articles for AMERICAN Bus!- 
NESS since 1948. A systems analyst 
and consultant, Mr. Neumaier calls 
upon his vast experience to explore 
the sore spots of inventory control 
this month 


MARILYN FRENCH was one of the dis- 
cussion leaders at the University of 
Wisconsin’s conference for executive 
secretaries held in Madison, Wis., the 
latter part of January. Author of the 


book “Keys to Etiquette for the Bus 
ness Girl Miss French conducted 
a 3-hour session on office manners 


ANN LIPOVAGC, assistant book editor of 
The Dartnell Corporation, was for- 
merly a feature writer with the Des 
Moines Re guste? and Tribune A 
graduate of the University of Chi 
cago, wide business background 
includes experience in sales adminis 
tration selling, direct mail 
bookkeeping, and college administra 
tive work 


her 


retail 
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Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time lavites action . . . Cleare 

your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classilics 

Distributes work. Electrically weided in 

one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 

Letter size . . . $7.50. Legal size .. 

F.O.B. factory. Two or more, pr 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to 635,000 


offer the original personal employment 
(established 45 
ethical standards is 
your personal 
Identity covered present 
tected. Ask for particulars 
IN¢ 650 Brisbane Bldg 


Procedure 
individu 
requirements 
position pro 
KR. W. BIXBY 
Buffalo 8, N. Y 
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Sales Representative 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE —Canada 


Looking for a full time sales representative 
for your products throughout Canada? Am 
well acquainted over period of years. Ap 
preciate your full proposal 

C. FERGUSON 


P. ©. Box 173 Calgary, Canada 














Industrial Management 
TO CHIEF EXECUTIVES ONLY 


office engineering specialist sur 
simplifies procedures, instructs 
super “Planned Cost Reduction” 10 
to 30% saving of total budget assured, Write 
Consultant, American Business, Box AB-2, for 
full details. Many testimonials 
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EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
Write for our free classification sheet 
sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
Louis, Mo 
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The Vest-Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! As a refresher 
course in the fundamentals of selling, over 

bought 
salesmen 


200,000 copies have been 
to give to 
and to men who want 
64 pages. 4 by 6 
opy, 40 cents 


THE DARTWELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Ovieage 40, Il 
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Send for sample 
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Business. ON THE MARCH 


HE economic report of the President was 
reassuring to business. But it would be 
unwise to blindly accept the view of some 
economists that the traditional “boom or 
lust” cycle is a thing of the past. We agree that 
1955 will probably be the best year ever for 
American businessmen; but, as ‘Theodore 
Houser, chairman of Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, told the Union League Club of Chicago, 
we are entering a period when the production 
of consumer and nondurable goods will equal 
or exceed consumer purchases. This is the re- 
verse of the situation which prevailed last year, 
and it spells rugged competition for many. So 
prepare for more price cutting, more pirating 
of salesmen and dealers by order-hungry com- 
petitors, more high-pressure selling, and more 
of the profitless prosperity of previous years. 
The answer to the challenge of 1955 is not cut- 
ting prices, but finding a creative approach to 
the sales problem. 


” * * 


Another wide-open opportunity for creative 
promotions is air-conditioned homes and stores. 
“Air conditioning, for which we have just built 
a large new plant,” reports Gwilym A. Price, 
Westinghouse prexy, “should witness a sales 
increase of 1,000 per cent in the next 10 years. 
It is probable that 50 per cent of the new 
homes built in the next decade will have central] 
air conditioning.” Here again we have ex- 
pansion in plant capacity, yet it is no secret 
that the industry was unable to sell the air- 
conditioning units it produced last year. We 
know that people have the money to air con- 
dition their homes if they wish to do so. Then 
why are they not doing so? Is it that most 
distributors are selling competitively instead 
of creatively? By the time they get through 
knocking the other fellow’s unit, the poor 
homeowner or office manager—as the case 
may be—-decides there are so many things 
wrong with the available equipment it might be 
well to wait for the industry to come up with 
something that will work. 


7 ” * 


Have you noticed the increased emphasis 
which top management is placing on public 
relations’ A check of Dartnell subscribers 
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shows that not only is more money being al- 
located for this work, but instead of including 
the public relations appropriation in the ad- 
vertising budget, separate budgets are now 
being set up. This is good practice. Advertising 
is primarily done to increase consumer or trade 
acceptance for a product or a service. Its target 
is sales. On the other hand, public relations is 
concerned with what the public thinks about 
the way the business lives—its relations with its 
employees, its customers, its suppliers, its 
stockholders, its distributors, as well as con- 
sumers. Its target is goodwill. There is 
always the danger that an advertising man, 
in thinking about sales, may overlook the many 
who may be unsold by the advertising. This 
danger becomes greater as pressure for sales 
increases. A salesman may seemingly be doing 
a wonderful job, as far as orders go, but his 
high-pressure tactics may be undermining the 
goodwill of the business. 


* ” 


Walter Reuther is determined to get som 
sort of guaranteed annual wage clause in his 
pending contract with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, whose number seems to be up for the 
next UAW strike. We have no quarrel with 
the principle of providing steady employment 
to hourly rated, as well as salaried, workers. 
You can’t do much planning when you don’t 
know when you might get the “pink ticket.” 
But GAW could end up being a bad deal both 
for industry and labor. As Herb Brayer point- 
ed out in his report from Scotland (AMERICAN 
Business, January 1955), an increasing num- 
ber of American concerns are now manu- 
facturing in Scotland, even supplying the 
American market from that source. The last 
typewriter you bought was probably made in 
Scotland. Printing presses now being sold here 
are made in Germany from United States’ 
owned patents. Not only is the labor supply 
adequate, but conditions are more stable and 
labor costs are lower. Guaranteeing full 
employment requires setting up reserves. This, 
of course, means higher production costs. The 
higher costs are hiked in the United States, 
the more companies will build factories abroad 
to make their products. A half a loaf is still 
J. Gy Mf. 


hetter than none. 
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STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


ae 
CWaltonal Accounting Machines save us $96,000 a year... 
return 89% annually on our investment!’’ 


~ STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES,” Bloomington, Iilinois 


“First in Automobile Insurance” 


“A constant search for the most efficient accounting proce- 
dures is an important part of our business. 


“To obtain this efficiency, we invested $109,000 in National 
Accounting Machines, They have returned amazing divi 
dends. Nationals now save us $96,000 every year—a return 
of 89% annually on our investment. 


“Careful attention to such administrative details and oper- 

ating costs helps us assure safe, low cost insurance and 

maintain our position of ‘insur- 

ing more automobiles than any FA 

company in the world.’” _hhpt iw Keak 
President 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


JOBS HANDLED In your business, too, National 


machines will pay for themselves 
Writing all disbursements f 


Returned check reports 
Reporting premium renewal 
Bank deposits 

Agents earnings records 


with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
Liability reports save — and why your operators 
Reports of financed agents 
Social Security reports 


will be happier 


*TRAOE MARK AEG VS PAT OFF 


Waltonal 


* State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. + State Farm Life 
Insurance Company + State Farm 


Fire and Casualty Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 2, onto 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 








FIRST AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE 


AT THE THIRD 


KENTUCKIANA FILM FESTIVAL 





“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 
a motion picture produced for E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


. shows how “down to earth sales fundamentals” become three-star 
objectives of wholesale bakery salesmen. 


This film festival first, “Out of This World,” interweaves entertainment 
with pointers on merchandising. In color, this award-winner empha- 
sizes the importance of eye-appeal. It shows how to increase sales in 
the food market business—highly competitive. 


VISUALIZATIONS 


PRESENTATIONS 


“OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS” 


a sales-training motion picture produced for The Dartnell Corporation 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


MOTION PICTURES Twice a winner in recent festival competitions, “Overcoming Objec- 
tions” spotlights the six most effective techniques used by successful 
salesmen to overcome sales obstacles. It shows how objections can 
SLIDES AND SLIDEFILMS serve as fuel to spark the sales talk. An entertaining film, it will instruct 
and inspire new salesmen and old-timers. 





TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


NEW YORK 19 DETROIT 11 CHICAGO | 
1775 Broadway 2821 E. Grand Bivd. 230 Nerth Michigan Ave. 


JAM HANDY OFFICES DAYTON 2 PITTSBURGH 22 HOLLYWOOD 28 
Otgangalion 310 Talbott Bidg. Gateway Center 5746 Sunset Bivd. 





